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“WHEN THE LAST BOMB GOES HOME...” 


“Some dawn, our orders will ‘And in its dull, exploding echoes, try where there’s work to do, whic cam 4 
come in. I shall hear the sullen crumble of | no one is ashamed to work, where 4 
“In the mist and the half light, we'll walls, the crash of falling masonry _ there are no limits on a man’s am. 
‘bomb up’ as always. Strap on our nd shattering glass, as the very bition or his opportunity to go 2s 
parachutes. Take our places. Buckle “ame of the last stronghold of hate far as ability can take him—to grow 
our safety straps. and lust and tyranny is purged for- as great as he wants to be. What- 
ever from the world in one final ever you do, don’t change that, 


“Once again .. . familiar thunder : tik hat’s what I 
will burst about our ears as the burst of flame! oe — eins 


motors are gunned and the props “Then—I’ll turn homeward in the fighting for! 
bite bright circles in the air. Under dusk. Home to my country, home : c : 
our rumbling wheels the runway tO my town where I want un- 
will tremble. Once more, the long Changed, just as I left it, everything 
driving rush and roar as we take that is America to me. Everything! 
to the sky! I hope they haven’t even fixed the 
fence where the third picket from 
the gate was missing! 


Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we're building 
giant new 2,000 horsepower engines for 
U. S. Navy Corsair fighters . . . propel- 

lers for United Nations bombers... 
working to hurry the day when our boys 
“Some day, the cross-hairs of my will come home again, the day when 


sight will center a target. And at : we'll turn again to peaceful things, to 
the cry “Bombs away,’ the last train “Out here, America has come to she building of an even finer Kelvinator, 


will leave the bay andthe lastbomb mean just thistome...acountry gy even greater Nash! 
will begin its long curved run’ where I can live the way my folks ° ° ° 
to earth. and I have always lived...acoun- NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Sead steel 


as 





As) Me. f) KELVINATOR 


in War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 

















“The Tank Corps has 
a special code of flag 
‘signals-for communicat- 
fing orders ... vitally im- 
portant when radio might 
disclose positions or reveal 
other information to the enemy. 
To make signal flags more du- 
rable, the fabric is given a special 
reatment that increases its resist- 
mce to sunlight, wind, and water. 


(Ce) M ME RCIAL Commercial Solvents chemical — 


itropropane—is one "ingredient of the 
~ : eating solution. 

SOLVE NTS _ Nitropropane is available today for this 

My LY VOUUTOP) other uses because years have been spent 

. arch and development work. to bring it 

production. Now Nitropropane, like other 

FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS erci Solvents, products, has gone to..war. 














17 bast g2nd Street, New York, N.Y. 




















CROSBY? You and Bing ride 
the same horse if you go for 
useful, yet unusual things. 
Thoee shirts he wears, for ex- 
ample. Or Regent’s crushproof 
box, which Bing says is “‘like 
a custom made cigarette case 

.. keeps cigarettes in perfect 


smoking condition.’ 
























ZORINA ? Vera’s your partner 
in taste if you appreciate true 
mildness in a smoke. This 
famous danseuse, who used her 


carriage, says: “Regents 
delightfully mild!" aoa 








ASTAIRE ? Fred, a tireless per- 
fectionist, believes in giving his 
audiences the moet for their 
money, also likes getting the 
most for his. If you do too, 
you'll agree when he says: 
“Regent's King Size makes real 
sense to me! It means top value 
—a cigarette that’s over 
20% longer.” 
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Lardner Goes to the Wars, John Lardner | 4 


Coe - See Sanches form an air “umbrella" f 
eadin 
Army photograph from International. It was 
ona California desert where Army Air ty 
Armored Forces practiced the air papper 

that have been a key to victory in nisia (ta 
story, see page 22). 
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No Joke 


fact that “ 


Al S. Waxman and William Winter (Ni 
WEEK, March 22), seem rather to enjoy t 


there'll be a strong popular m 


toward Communism in the European cou} 
tries.” They suggest playfully that “we seal 
the Hon. Martin Dies to investigate.” 

The history of these European countre 


“* more than other nieces act 


ALL THREE AGREE that Regents 
are better tasting! Reason: Choice Domestic 
_and Turkish tobaccos, specially selected for 


C .. finer flavor. Next time, try Regents—always 


* so gentle to your throat. Regents cost no 








shows that whenever they have been brought 
to despair by the miseries of prolonged warfar 
and starvation, they were always ready to » 
cept Communism, Nazism, or any other sort 
of violent change. But why is that such a goo 
joke? It does not make me laugh. 


A. L. LeBranc 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Over-Age Soldiers _ 

In the March 1 issue of Newsweck, ye 
state that “one reason for the slowness in It 
leasing older men (over 88) from the Arm 
has been their failure to apply for discharge. 

There is another and much more importat 
reason. Men in that age group, and I am « 
of them, resent. the burden placed upon thes 
to make application for discharge . . . To m 
such application would brand us, in our ow 
mind, as draft dodgers. 

Soxprer*® 

Chanute Field, Il. 


I am 42 years of age, at present participetig 
in the Louisiana maneuvers, and have been ty 


er 





“Names of the writer of this and the follor 
ing letters are deleted for their protection. 
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Official photograph, U.S. Army Air Forces 


How New Steel-Tipped Tires 
Stop Planes on Ice 


Sage CLAWS for the flying birds. 
A new kind of tire that lets war 
planes down smoothly on icy fields 
and runways and bites into the ice 
with hundreds of steel. edges. Edges 
that slice into the ice like the blade 
of a hockey player's skate. 

This new B. F. Goodrich tire has 
all the cushioning qualities of regular 
Silvertown Airplane Tires. But em- 
bedded in the rubber of the tread are 
coiled steel wires. Coils which stand 
on edge ready to dig in the instant the 
tire touches the ice. 

As for long life, this new tire wore 
Out a test machine—and was still in 


_§00d shape! 


Now landings of war planes can be 
, Surer in the Arctic and wherever 


there is ice. And after: the war, when 
planes fly only on peaceful missions, 
their landings, too, will be safer. 


And perhaps for your car, similar 
tires will be available—winter 
tires to provide protection 
from skilding on ice. 

B. F. Goodrich is con- 
stantly developing new ideas 
in rubber — improving old 
ones. Bringing forth inven- 
tions which speed the war 
effort and promise a better 
world with peace. 


In addition to supplying 
military requirements, 
B. F. Goodrich is furnishing 
tires today for all essential 
civilian needs. Take your 


ration certificates for truck or passen- 
ger car tires to your B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Store or B. F. Goodrich 
Dealer. 
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JOSEPH, LORD LISTER | 
1827- 1912 
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THE FATHER 
- OF ANTISEPTIC SURGERY 











The safe anliseflic 
and germicide 





and the antiseptic 
which was named for him 
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ing for two months to get released. First, the 
77th Division would not consider releases as 
the division was under strength; secondly, | 
can’t get a notarized letter from a prospective 
employer for the reason they require a personal 
interview. I can’t get a furlough to get a posi- 
tion. 


NEWSWEEK 


Shreveport, La. 


Many of the men would require training. 
Take myself for example. Before enlisting, | 
had been a senior accountant in a CPA office; 
naturally this would not fit in as defense work, 


although I would be very interested in running | 


a lathe. 
MacDill Field, Fla. 


There are six or seven men in my squadron 
here who are all over the age limit and who 
have all had our notarized letters turned in 
from some defense plant back home and if dis. 
charged tomorrow we all could go right to work 
and to do something useful for the war effort 
as we are all trained craftsmen of some kind. 
These letters were turned in about nine weeks 
ago and as yet no answer on them have we heard, 


Bainbridge, Ga. 


The reason is that the company and squadron 
commanders have been sabotaging that order. 
I was permitted to make application only after 
I -had gotten an order from the War Depart- 
ment through Senator Bone’s office. I was prom- 
ised a hearing but I was shipped down here 
without one. My notarized letter offering me a 
job was lost or destroyed. I am advised that if 
I apply now while assigned to a casual squad- 
ron that my application will probably be lost 
again. And I will probably be left in casual'un- 
til May 1 when they will quit accepting appli- 
cations. 


Boca Raton, Fla. 


The rule for releasing a man over 38 from the 
Army is that his commanding officer has to be 
satisfied that the man can be replaced, that he 
is definitely more valuable in his civilian status 
than in the Army, and that there actually isa 
job open and waiting for the man to fill on the 
home front. Such a job need not necessarily be 
in a war plant. Any one of the approximately 
50 different types of work which have been 
listed as vital by the War Manpower Com- 
mission are acceptable. 





Doubly Interesting 

It was with a great deal of interest that I 
read your issue of March 29. On page 19, in the 
article about Bomber 
Squadron, your corre- 
spondent Al Newman 
gave one of the best 
stories I have read for 
a long time. It was 
doubly interesting to 
me for the: Capt. John 
Stewart mentioned is 
my son. Having visited 
him in nearly all the 
places he has been im 
since he started flying. 
I know most of the boys mentioned in the 
article. 





Captain Stewart 


Dr. J. G. Stewart 


Ambler, Pa. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The General reviews his troops 


There are no bands, no bunting. 
His field uniform is faded from 
work and weather. His ambling 
army is all out of step. ... But this 
veteran dairy farmer ranks high in 
America’s military strategy! 

Men must eat before they can 
fight. Nations must have food with 
their freedom. And_nature’s best 
balanced food is milk. 


America’s dairy farmers made a 
magnificent contribution toward 
Victory last year—nearly 120 billion 
pounds of milk —a world’s record 
production. They did it in spite of 
labor and machinery shortages. 


| They did it by working longer and 


harder —to help keep American. 
' workers and fighters fit. 


The country can be proud of its 
farmers—for pitching in and pro- 
ducing bumper crops of corn, wheat, 
meat and other foods, as well as 
milk. 

All food is life in a life-and-death 
struggle. Save food and you save 
lives. Save food and you help heroic 
farmers feed a hungry world. 

We’re sure that every American 
will co-operate in the nation’s food 
conservation program. We're glad 
that our work at National Dairy 
can make an important contribu- 
tion to this program, too. 


Our laboratories will continue 
their constant, far-reaching research - 
— developing, from milk, new 
weapons for war and new products 
for peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
- «as @ base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators ef the Seattest System ef Laboratory Protection 





AMERICA says it with steel? 


©@ Ships, guns, tanks, bombs, bayonets 
— America is saying it with steel! 

Soaring above the highest level in 
history, steel production in the United 
States is nearly 90,000,000 tons per 
year ... at least 65% more than the 
estimated total steel production of all 
Hitlerized Europe! 

This is the magnificent war job 
being done by the men who mine iron 
ore and coal, who man and operate 
the mighty steel mills, who have built 
up in this country the greatest iron 
and steel industry in the world. 

But steel is a very tough article. Its 
manufacture and processing call for 
the constant use of tremendous quanti- 
ties of power. 


7 


Working with concerns in this great 
industry, Hartford Steam Boiler’s spe- 
cialized job is to help keep their power 
equipment of all kinds running safely 
. - . to_help keep boilers, turbines, 
engines driving toward victory. 


This Company’s hundreds of field 
inspectors are working with the power 
equipment of all types of industries 
from coast to coast, seeking to detect 
flaws and weaknesses before trouble 
can occur. These engineers are backed 
in this big war job by the experience 
and technical knowledge Hartfo-4 
Steam Boiler has ac- - 
quired in seventy-seven 3 
years of specializing in (J 
engineering insurance. 





Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turomes * Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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Brirtupay: Charles Evans Hughes, for. 
mer Chief Justice of the United States, 81, 
April 11... . Mary Pickford, film actress, 
50, April 8 . . . Clare Boothe Luce, fresh. 
man representative from Connecticut, who 
introduced her own tax plan, 40, April 
10. The anniversary drew no headlines, 








Marriep: Pat Dane, 26, actress, to 
Tommy Dorsey, 37, orchestra leader; jp 
Las Vegas, Nev., April 8 . . . Lana Turner, 
23, to Put. Stephen Crane, 27, for the seo. 
ond time; in Tijuana, Mexico. Tho 
Miss Turner expecfs a child by Crane in 
July, their first marriage was annulled 
Feb. 4 because 
Crane’s divorce from 
his first wife was not 
final when he eloped 
with Miss Turner in 
July 1942, Their re- 
marriage March 14 
was revealed last. 
week , . Margie 
Hart, 26, ex-bur- 
lesque stripper who 
is making her legiti- 
mate debut in the 
road show ‘“‘Cry 
Havoc,” to Lt. Sea- 
man B. Jacobs, $1, 
her former press 
agent; in Belton, 
Mo., last July 4. It 
was her new press 
agent announced the 
Hart-Jacobs — marri- - 
age last week. Margie Hart 


Divorcep: Gertrude A. Brooks, from 
Sen. C. Wayland Brooks, Mlinois Repub- 
lican, on grounds of extreme cruelty; in 
Reno, Nev., April 9. All records in the 
case were ordered sealed and no hint of 
the testimony was disclosed. 


Diep: Alexandre Millerand, 84, lawyer, 
journalist, and ex-President of France; 
in Versailles, April 6. He succeeded Cle- 
menceau as Premier in January 1920 and 
Paul Deschanel as President later that 
same year. He passed his last few years in 
comparative retirement. In 1935 he warned You 
France of the growing power of Hitler 
... Mrs. Janet Roper, 72, known to sail- 
ors throughout the world as “Mother Ro- 
per”; in Brooklyn; N. Y., April 5. She de- 
voted the last 28 years of her life to the 
management of the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute and established a Missing Sea- 
man’s Bureau which has located more 
than 6,000 sailors ... Tomas Garrido Cana- 
bal, 52, former governor of the Mexican 
state of Tabasco; in Los Angeles, Calif., 
April 8. For fifteen years he ruled his state 
with an iron hand, condemned high heels, 
bobbed hair, and corsets as “treason to 
the race,” opposed the churches, and 
earned for himself the title of “The Mex- 
can Hitler” . . . Richard D. Sears Sr., 81; 
first national amateur tennis champion of 
the United States (1881-87); in Boston, 
Mass., April 8. 






































0. K. 


You'll find no simple “O.K.” stamped 
in a Boeing Flying Fortress.* 

Nine thick volumes — hundreds of 
‘pages of individual O.K.’s—are accumu- 
lated during the manufacture of a For- 
tress. All are part of the inspection data 
on each plane. It’s in the record. 


Every one of two hundred fifty thou- 
sand-odd rivets has been individually 
O.K.'d. Every single part has been in- 
spected. Every operating part and system 
has been functional-tested. Nothing is 
taken for granted—nothing is taken on 
faith—by these highly trained inspectors. 


And when the huge Boeing bomber 
is rolled out onto the flight-apron, ready 
to take off for distant fighting fronts, the 
nine thick volumes are recorded on micro- 
film and carefully stored: a permanent 
history of a B-17, and a guarantee that 
the airplane is flawless in every detail. 


This Boeing-developed inspection sys- 
tem is so organized as to be rigidly, pains- 
takingly thorough without slowing up 
the ever-accelerating flow of production 
. .. and to compensate, where necessary, 
for shortages of skilled labor. It is an- 
other evidence of the manufacturing 


know-how which made possible, on des- 
perately short notice, volume production 
of America’s first four-engine bomber. 


And when peace returns, and Boeing- 
designed-and-built Flying Fortresses, 
Stratoliners* and transoceanic Clippers 
have completed their last wartime mis- 
sion, then Boeing’s talent for manufac- 
turing — plus equal talent for design, 
research and many varied fields of engi- 
neering—will serve you for better living. 

Then the phrase “Built by Boeing” 
will mean greater convenience, greater 
safety, greater economy. 


$ : 
DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘“STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS. 





Conserve J] 
lamps for ) VAR-T. IME 


To maintain high levels of ‘‘See-ability” in our war factories, millions of lamps 
are needed, lamps requiring tungsten, copper, and other vital materials. You 
can help make these lamps available. Turn lights out promptly, when not in 
use. Keep bulbs and reflecting surfaces clean. Make periodic check-ups to be 
sure that your present lighting equipment is at peak efficiency. 


(SEE-ABILITY ‘ helps increase war production — 
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By conserving in these ways, you help provide “See-ability” for war workers. 
They need good light to avoid accidents and lost time. They need high levels of 
“See-ability” to prevent damage to machinery and materials... to increase war 
production. Every extra bit of light you get from your present lamps is therefore 
a direct saving of a vital product for winning the war. Westinghouse, Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 








* MAZDA LAMPS * 


FOR GREATER “SEE-ABILITY” 

















ANKS MOVE WEST 
ae to meit the Rioing Sun 


First lap of the global journey of American tanks is from 
assembly lines to flat cars. These heavy loadings are handled 
with speed and safety by great overhead traveling cranes... 
cranes so powerful that tons of steel are lifted as nimbly as 
feather pillows. 


The need for large cranes is urgent...and Whiting pro- 
duction has doubled, redoubled, and doubled again. Mate- 
rial shortages have not stopped the scheduled flow of 
Whiting cranes to armament plants and shipyards, because 
ingenious redesigns have permitted the use of available 
parts without altering ultimate performance...and precious 
time has been saved. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop 
Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 
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CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDR and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE EQU 0’ (ROADS B SES and LINES 
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PROBLEM s 


To get the same U.S. bombers 


to Berlin and back MI minutes faster 


—— TO THE split-second tim- 
ing developed for U.S. bombing 
operations over Germany, blitzkrieg 
schedules of 1940 seem timed to a 
snail’s pace. Vital to us is every mile 
per hour that can be added at high 
altitudes, where air is extremely thin 
and flying speeds are greater. 

How are U.S. air forces managing 
to get our big bombers ever higher? 

e way is with powerful super- 
chargers which compress the oxygen- 
thin air of the high altitudes, feed 
it to engines in concentrated doses. 

Our engineers at AiResearch have 
perfected all-aluminum Intercoolers 
which condition air for superchargers, 
make them more efficient at high alti- 
tudes under conditions far more diffi- 


and Automatic Exit Flap Controls, 
these lightweight AiResearch Inter- 
coolers are in many U.S. warplanes 
on many fronts today, helping U.S. 
air crews to fly ever higher, faster 
and more safely. 


We tell you this because we think 
every American wants to know what 
war progress this nation is making on 


rl | 
MANUFA 


LOS 
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RING 


the scientific and industrial 

fronts. There are peacetime 
promises, too, in such ‘information. 
W hat our engineers have learned about 
air and heat control at high altitudes 
will contribute much to greater com- 
forts in post-war passenger and 
freight transport flight ... and even 
in your future living on the ground. 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX 


cult to control than near the ground. 


“where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic’Exit Flap Control Systems « Engine Coolant Systems 
Along with AiResearch Oil Coolers 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems » Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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"We can always count on 


button, and work-schedules can be kept rolling 
smoothly along. There are Veeder-Root Counting 


devices that will supply a continuous flow of 


being able to stop that stuff!” aevices ic wil mppiy 2 continuous flow 0 


So say war plants where all machine operations are 
kept strictly under Control by Count. And as a matter 
of fact, sabotage much subtler than monkey wrenches 
in the gears can be readily, almost instantly, detected 
by Veeder-Root Counting Devices. The most imper- 
ceptible mechanical slowdown from any cause will show 
up plainly, in bold black-and-white figures, as soon as 
it begins to develop...so that the trouble can be 
spotted and arrested before it does deep and lasting 
damage to production quotas or machines. 


And what’s more, on the basis of these figures, 


. interdepartmental timing can be held right on the 
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instructive information, mechanically or electri- 
cally ... devices that will “clap the rap” on human or 
mechanical saboteurs. Does the war effort count on 
you? Then you can count on Veeder-Root. 


—— 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


There's no assurance that the delegations 
from the Pacific war theaters succeeded in 
obtaining any great quantity of additional 
men and materials . . . It’s true that Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Rumania have been 
putting out quiet peace feelers to the Allied 
governments, but they’re receiving no con- 
sideration in Washington . . . The primary 
reason for holding the refugee conference in 
Bermuda is not to hamstring the press but 
to keep pressure groups away from the 
delegates .. . The President’s admirers have 
been greatly encouraged by his stabiliza- 
tion order last week, citing it as proof that 
he isn’t ignoring domestic considerations. 


Emissary to Russia 


Expect a leading American military man 
to visit Russia soon. If the emissary is 
General Marshall or a ranking member of 
his staff, the purpose of the visit will be to 
discuss Allied military strategy. If Brig. 
Gen. Pat Hurley should go, the purpose 
might well be to extend another invitation 
from the President to Stalin for a meeting 
in the not too distant future. Washington 
is still eager for a “meeting of the minds” 
with Russia, not only on the conduct of 
the war, but also on such postwar problems 
as Allied treatment of Germany and es- 
tablishment of a collective security svs- 
tem. There’s no desire to. obtain binding 
commitments now, but exploratory talks 
are considered highly important. 


Political Straws 


Congress is showing evidence of a spring 


wanderlust, with two Senate committees 
trying to arrange visits to the African 
front. and House committees talking of a 
Puerto Rico investigation, visits to Jap re- 
location centers, and other side trips . . . 
Some of the politicos who heard Bricker’s 
New York speech last week weren’t en- 
thusiastic, one claiming he virtually “wrote 
himself off” as a Presidential candidate . . . 
Veteran Capitol observers continue to be 
impressed at Sam Rayburn’s hold on the 
House, despite the depleted Democratic 
majority. 


U.S.-de Gaulle Relations 


Relations between the Fighting French 
organization and the U.S. have now be- 
come so strained that informed Washing- 


ton sources believe there’s little hope that 
they can be restored to a'basis of mutual 
trust and friendship. The Fighting French 
seem to be convinced that the State De- 
partment is out to crush de Gaulle and 
prevent unity between him and Giraud, a 
feeling given impetus by the Eisenhower 
incident (see page 46). The State Depart- 
ment believes in the sincerity of the rank- 
and-file Fighting French but thinks that 
the group influencing de Gaulle is inter- 
ested chiefly in politics and wants to im- 
pose its control on France after the war. 
The department is also disturbed by the 
extreme methods used by the movement to 
obtain recruits and to prevent criticism of 
its leadership. 


Farm Groups’ Anger 


Farm leaders in Washington are enraged 
over F.D.R.’s selection of American repre- 
sentatives to the International Food Con- 
ference. They contend that his selection 
indicates that social reform rather than 
food problems will be discussed. Murray 
D. Lincoln, executive secretary of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, is the only farm 
organization man chosen, and he usually 
leads his group in the opposite direction to 
its national leaders, such as Edward A. 
O’Neal. Organization leaders say they 
were not consulted by the President but 
were brushed off with the comment that 


only two persons would be appointed. 


National Notes 


Few know that General Marshall makes 
frequent calls on General Pershing who, 
though living in Walter Reed hospital, still 
follows closely all war developments . 
Senator George’s Postwar Economic Com- 
mittee is already being deluged with cure- 
alls for world conditions and is having 
trouble getting clerical help to handle the 
mail . . . Labor sources swear that David 
Dubinsky, Ladies Garment Workers Union 
chief, was rebuffed several times in at- 
tempts to see Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and 
present personally his union’s $50,000 con- 
tribution to China Relief; a mutual friend 
finally explained things. 


Small Nations’ Anxiety 


It hasn’t been publicized, but some 
Washington representatives of the smaller 
nations were disturbed by certain angles of 
the Eden conversations. The Poles and the 
Scandinavian countries, who fear Russia, 
are expressing concern over the apparent 
tendency of the U.S. and Britain “to make 
concessions” to Moscow. And they point 
out that U.S. propaganda to Europe, which 
emphasizes the Soviet contribution to the 
war, supports this view among their peo- , 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ple. All the smaller. United Nations, in- 
cluding the South American countries, were 
angered at being left out of the discus- 
sions. It’s pointed out that the only formal 
dinner given for Eden included British, 
Dominion, Russian, and Chinese officials 
but no other representatives. It’s custom- 
ary, they claim, to include at least one or 
two of the smaller countries to give the 
gathering a real United Nations flavor. 


Trivia 

The Senate Agriculture Committee, 
peeved at Secretary Wickard because he 
failed to show up for a hearing last week, 
kept him cooling his heels for two hours 
when he appeared to testify the next day 
. .. Senator Wheeler, bitter New Deal foe, 
still has hanging on the walls of his of- 
fice framed commendatory letters from the 
President written during their friendlier 
days . . . Some suspicious Washingtonians, 
noting excavation going on in the Spanish 
Embassy grounds, are convinced an air- 
raid shelter is being constructed and are 
watching progress for a tip on when raids 
might be expected. 





Trends Abroad : 


Food is now getting top priority in 
Lend-Lease to Russia, well ahead of 
planes, tanks, and other war materials . . . 
Those who have seen the photographic 
evidence reveal that the 100-plane For- 
tress raid on Naples was so effective that 
much of the port area will be virtually 
useless for weeks . . . London observers 
are now convinced that few of the present 
exile governments will be acceptable to 
the people of the occupied countries after 
the war; it’s felt they'll choose leaders 
from those who stayed behind and suf- 
fered with them . . . Despite the stepped- 
up night raids on Germany, the rate of 
RAF plane losses has so far remained rela- 
tively steady but, with summer coming on, 
losses are expected to increase because of 
night sky illumination from the Northern 
Lights . . . The Finns, apparently at last 
convinced an Allied victory is certain, are 
beginning to stiffen against the Nazis; for 
one thing, they’re protesting anti-Jewish. 
measures. 


Enforced Citizenship 


Not all the differences between Russia 
and the: Poles have yet come out into the 
open. The Russian Government is claim- 
ing that all Poles now in the country are 
Soviet citizens, regardless of where they 
were born, and is forcing them to take out 
Russian passports against their will. And, 
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in the light of this stand, Moscow is in- 
sisting that relief shipments to Poles in 
Russia should be distributed to Soviet 
citizens as a whole. The Red Cross, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
private Polish relief societies in Britain 
and the U.S. are having great difficulties 
in getting shipments through. 


Russian Prisoner Education 

Russian officials are conducting a unique 
educational experiment on German war 
prisoners. The “students” are carefully 
selected after an investigation of their 
civilian backgrounds and divided into 
three groups—laborers, farmers, and 
others. White-collar men are rejected. The 
“school,” which has thousands of stu- 
dents, is located near the Afghanistan 
border in pleasant, warm country in con- 
trast to the regular prison camps beyond 
the Urals. The teachings are Stalinist 
Communism, but handled very subtly, 
with emphasis on the common ground be- 
tween Communism ‘and Fascism—state 
control of industry, education, etc. The 
teachers are German émigrés of the last 
war. The results aren’t known, but the ap- 
parent purpose is to use the converted 
prisoners later to bring about a Com- 
munist German state. 


Canada’s Doubts 


It’s still being kept subsurface, but the 
Mackenzie King government is perturbed 
over the apparent tendency among the 
other Allies to “overlook” Canada in cur- 
rent postwar planning, particularly in its 
economic aspects. It’s recognized, of course, 
that the “big four” will carry the major 
planning load and that Britain will look 
out generally for the dominion’s inter- 
ests, but Ottawa feels it should have a 
bigger voice, at least in food discussions. 
Under any setup, Canada would have a 
major role in restocking the world’s food 
supplies. The so-far unofficial feeling is 
likely to emerge in concrete form at the 
forthcoming international food conference. 


Canadian Notes 


_ Since the U.S. harvest comes earlier 
than the Canadian, Washington and Ot- 
tawa officials are trying to work out a 
reciprocal aid system to help relieve the 
farm labor shortage . . . Canada’s rubber 
situation may reach the crisis stage this 
summer; synthetic production won’t start 
until fall. . . The RCAF has discarded 
the Japanese Ishihara test for color blind- 
ness, claiming it too inaccurate; a color- 
vision lantern test devised by one of its 
officers is being substituted. 


Jap Peace Plan 


The Japanese military has already 
drawn up a plan for an advantageous ne- 
gotiated peace which would be unveiled 
soon after the defeat of Germany. The 
details aren’t known, of course, but the 
outline is this: Premier Tojo would be 
dropped and replaced by Admiral Toyoda, 


former Foreign Minister who has im- 
portant business connections and is known 
as a moderate. With this facade of re- 
spectability set up, Tokyo would offer to 
restore the Philippines to the U.S., reach 
an agreement with China, and perhaps 
make other concessions, but would in- 
sist on retaining Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Apparently, the Japs believe 
the U.S. will be left fighting alone after 
Hitler’s fall and therefore would be re- 
ceptive to such an offer. 


Foreign Notes 


Because of frequent air raids, custom- 
ers standing in queues before stores in 
some German cities are given numbers so 
that they can regain their proper place in 
line if they are forced to seek shelter by 
an alarm . . . Those close to Churchill say 
he insisted on dictating all bulletins about 
his health during his recent illness and had 
the newspapers brought to him to make 
sure his words hadn’t been tampered with 
. . . The British have now mounted their 
25-pounder field gun on the chassis of a 
Valentine tank to give it greater mobility. 


os 





Crude Oil Decline 


The continued decline in this country’s 
above-ground oil stocks is causing increas- 
ing concern. Although the estimated un- 
derground -oil reserve is huge (U.S. 
potential resources alone are put at 20,000,- 
000,000 barrels—the greatest of any na- 
tion), domestic reserve stocks have de- 
clined some 50,000,000 barrels, or about 
10 per cent, since Pearl Harbor set off 
greatly increased demands. Federal re- 
strictions on crude production, prevailing 
fixed-price structures, and drilling-equip- 
ment shortages are all causes for the de- 
cline. While government officials are try- 
ing to crack transportation bottlenecks to 
insure better distribution, oil executives 
are pressing for higher priorities on manu- 
facture of drilling equipment and liberal- 
ization of prices to spur production and 
build up reserves. 


Government and Business 


The ODT, which wants to avoid as 
long as possible the tough job of rationing 
travel, is getting ready to launch another 
voluntary “Don’t Travel” campaign . . . 
SEC rules requiring corporations to pro- 
vide all stockholders with copies of annual 
reports caused one large company to jam 
a New York branch post office recently 
with 760,000 pieces of mail . . . The 


- American Taxpayers Association will put 


up a last-ditch fight for adoption of the 
Rum! plan; members have been holding 
quiet conferences with Representatives 
Carlson and other congressmen. 


Brokers’ Pay Scales 

Most Wall Street brokerage houses, 
after being caught shorthanded by the 
recently active market, have now man- 


a 


aged to build up their staffs to handle the 
frequently recurring one- and two-million 
share days. Most of the added employes 
are women, who are doing clerical work 
and have even taken over some “custom. 
ers’ men” jobs, but some are men who 
left the financial district in lean years and 
have now returned. However, one prob- 
lem hasn’t been licked—pay rates. Part- 
ners are prosperous, and salesmen have re- 
ceived some increases because precedents 
had been established. But the rank and 
file, whose wages were cut in the slow 
years, can’t get more money than is per- 
mitted by the Little Steel formula. 


Business Footnotes 


Real-estate men are predicting another : 
wartime farm-land boom; the demand cre- 
ated by food shortages, fear of inflation, 
etc., has already pushed up the price of 
agricultural acreage 15% in the last year 
. . . Some of the nation’s leading indus- 
tries are playing cagey about their plans 
for postwar utilization of added plant 
space; they don’t want to tip off competi- 
tors . . . The can industry, fearing post- 
war competition from fiber and __ glass 
containers, is considering a large-scale ad- 
vertising, public-relations, and consumer- 
education program. 


Press Notes 


Cattier’s has broken open forms of two 
forthcoming issues to insert excerpts from 
Corey Ford’s new book, “Shortcut to 
Tokyo,” first complete account of the 





. Japanese invasion of the Aleutians . . . 


King Features is trying to get Louis Brom- 
field, novelist and ex-reporter, back in 
harness as a war correspondent . . . Charles 
Michelson, who recently returned to his 
old job as Democratic National Committee 
publicity director, is writing a book called 
“Presidential Press Agents.” 


Entertainment Lines. 


With Washington’s approval, Paramount 
will make a picture centering around the 
principal figures in the Hitler regime which 
will be titled “Hitler’s Gang” . . . And, as 
a: follow-up for its “Hitler’s Children,” 
RKO is quietly preparing a film based on 
James R. Young’s book, “Behind the Ris- 
ing Sun” . . . Charlie Chaplin is showing 
renewed interest in the role of Landru, 
the French Bluebeard. 


What’s Happened To—? 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, of “$30 every 


- Thursday” fame, has emerged from semi- 


retirement and is seeking radio time to 
publicize his old-age pension plan again 
... Col. Hugh J. Knerr, whose arguments 
for a separate air force and criticism of the 
Navy caused Secretary of War Stimson 
last fall to forbid him to make any public 
addresses, is now on active duty with 
the Army Air Forces at Patterson Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. — 











HE: “My dear, your ingenuity has quite 
reconciled me to giving up unneces- 
sary traveling for the duration.” 


Uncle Sam asks us to curtail unnecessary traveling 
for the duration. 


When you do have to travel, the transporta- 
tion people will bless you if you'll get tickets 
well in advance and: cancel unwanted space 
promptly. 





The Statler Hotel in New York 
HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 


OPPOSITE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION 
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SHE: "Yes, and we can put the money 


into War Bonds and go twice as 
many places after the war.” 


LIKEWISE, when you head for Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York, we can give you far more 
satisfactory service if you'll reserve your room 
at least three days before arrival. That—and 
early cancellations when 
your plans are changed— 
will go far toward assur- 
ing both you and the other 
fellow of accommodations 
at this centrally located 
hotel. 


Fortunately, when you stay at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, there is no rationing of comfort. In these 
tense times, we believe you'll appreciate our 
famous Statler beds more than ever. And we’ve 
left nothing undone to keep Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania food and service as near perfection as 
wartime conditions permit. 


> 


*%& YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS * 



























Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





The new anti-inflation campaign was designed to set the Ad- 
ministration’s house in order and force Congress to take full re- 


sponsibility for future inflationary actions. But the hold-that-line 


orders mean business. The Administration is committed to resist- 
ing all cost-of-living increases, including the 4% of 1% a month 
heretofore considered inevitable (see page 31) . 


The kingpin of the new effort is James F. Byrnes. He'll be the 
tough guy in the background who'll say “no” to the OPA, War 
Labor Board, and the Treasury when price-increase and pay-raise 
requests come up. 


Plans for producer subsidies will get hot again under the new 
program. Leon Henderson burned his fingers trying to get Con- 
gress to appropriate for such payments to offset higher costs and 
thus make price increases unnecessary. Prentiss Brown shies away 
from the idea. But Byrnes’s office has never given up the idea that 
such subsidies would be helpful here, as they are in Canada. 


Pay raises will be increasingly hard to get. Both the War Labor 
Board and the Treasury have so tightened their procedure that 
bona fide promotions and “substandard” wages (as yet undefined) 
are about the only valid reasons for increases. But an exception, 
as has been predicted, probably will be made for John L. Lewis’s 
miners by allowing them to figure their working hours from the 
time they enter the mines until they leave instead of on the basis 
of actual coal-digging time. 


Wage incentive plans are due for a big play. When the rank 
and file discovers that only through such plans can they take home 
fatter weekly pay envelopes, it can be expected that labor leaders 
will change their chilly attitude toward incentive systems. 


Business establishments now in operation have better than 
normal expectations of remaining in business for the duration. 


Contrary to expectations, business failures are at an all-time 
low rate for recent years. During February 1943, only 26.5 out of 
every 10,000 firms failed, compared with 57 out of 10,000 last year. 
Reason: fewer new businesses, among which the failure rate is al- 


' ways highest. 


The downward trend in failures more than offsets the increase 
in the number of businessmen who quietly shut up shop and get 
themselves war jobs. The over-all business fatality rate therefore 
is less than the peacetime bankruptcy rate. 


The outlook: Continued low failure rate for the duration but an 
increase in the postwar period when many new businesses will be 
launched. 


The WPB is fighting a losing battle to meet the high 1943 
production goals for some war materials. Increased pressure is be- 
ing brought all along the line to step up output. Production sched- 
uling, redistribution of contract backlogs, use of more small plants, 
the moves toward adoption of incentive pay systems, and conver- 


sion of more peacetime machinery, including some that has been . 


laid away in grease, are all parts of this program. 


This doesn’t mean that production is lagging. On the contrary, 
it’s much better than last year, but it isn’t increasing fast enough 


—<— 


to meet the goals. Some officials are resigned to the prospect of 
missing the goals by about 10 per cent. 


The sorest spot currently is plane production. Output is better 
than 5,000 a month, but the rate of. increase has slowed down. 
Efforts to find a working combination in this field account for 
recent organizational shifts in the WPB aircraft setup. More such 
shifts probably are on the way. 


The over-all picture is not alarming, but there'll be a lot of talk 
about it as time goes on. That some goals wouldn’t be met was to 
be expected, since it’s Donald Nelson’s policy to set them high 
as an incentive. Some experts would be glad to settle for better 
aircraft production because of the belief high up in the WPB that 
we'll produce more other matériel than can be transported in the 
light of the shipping shortage. 


I ndustrial concentration plans which were quietly shelved last 
year are growing hot again. The alarm-clock industry, with its 
solution to the problem of what to do about firms whose busines 
is moved into competitors’ plants, is pointing the way. 


War alarm clocks will be made by two of the six companies in 
the field, under the relaxation of restrictions to permit manufac. 
ture of 1,700,000 of the timepieces. But all of the firms in the in- 
dustry will distribute the war brand clocks and make the distr- 
bution profits. The system is similar to one of the plans in opera- 
tion in Britain. Incidentally, it is probable that the original order 
for 1,700,000 clocks will be increased. 


Concentration advocates who point out the savings of running 
a few plants close to capacity rather than all of them on a starva- 
tion basis, admit this is not the whole answer to their problem. 
The clock industry. was predisposed to work something out be- 
cause virtually no clocks were being made prior to the relaxation 
order. They do point out, however, that cooperation within indus- 
tries selected for concentration should produce equally workable 
plans. 


The clock program avoids the chief mistake of the farm imple- 
ment concentration plan which is now making a quiet exit. That 
plan didn’t work mainly because few of the smaller companies 
which got the bulk of the concentrated business had national dis- 
tributing and servicing organizations. 


War Notes: Intensified bombings of Kiska have retarded but 
not yet stopped the Japs from developing it as an air and sub- 
marine base. They block any US. thrust to the westward by the 
northern route, but they haven’t been: able to gather strength 
enough for further steps toward the Alaskan mainland . . . High 
sources here say Army-Navy friction in the Alaska theater has 
been straightened out and deny the rumors that the Army pr 
hibited the Navy from using a certain dock there . . . The logical 
time for an Allied counteroffensive in Burma will be next fall at 
the end of the rainy season. Next fall is likewise the time that the 
Allies will be ready to invade Europe if the Mediterranean is 
cleared this summer. Simultaneous offensives would require it 
mense quantities of landing craft and naval escorts as well as cov- 
ering aircraft. These craft could be moved from one theater to al 
other if the offensives were staggered . . . German and Italian 
Navies may never come out into the open and fight it out be 
cause as long as they are in existence they tie up equivalent o 
greater Allied naval power which must be kept in readiness to 
meet them. Thus the British have had to keep good-sized fleets 
in the North Sea and Mediterranean ever since 1939. 





















































AUTO LIFE 


Get The Most From Your Mileage Ration 
«Check Your Car’s Life-Line Today! 


OFTEN little but important things 


can help stretch your ration to . 


cover more car miles. This is 
especially true of the small, but 
complex units,. which make up 
the electrical: system, your car’s 
life- line. 

For example, the distributor 
does more than distribute elec- 
trical energy to spark plugs. 
Actually the distributor is a pre- 
cision. instrument.. It delicately 
balances intake vacuum and cen- 
trifugal force. to time the explo- 
sion in each cylinder with split- 
second accuracy. 

Wear, dirty or pitted points, 
poor eléctrical connections or a 
weak condenser are pint-sized 


troubles which can waste gas0<« 
line by the barrel in America’s 
motor cars. 

Adjustment or replacement of 
a minor part may be all that is 
needed to restore “like-new’’ 
performance. Ask yourcar dealer, 
service man or one of the thou- 
sands of registered Auto-Lite 
Service Stations to help you save 


. gas and keep minor troubles from 


becoming major repair bills. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE 
Toledo, Ohio «+ Sarnia, O 


BATTERIES 
STARTING — LIGHTING 


IGNITION SYSTEMS 
WIRE ana CABLE 


A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 

















Shirtsleeves without Stuffing 


GIVE PROMPT ACTION ON BRASS PROBLEMS 


FIRST THING a newcomer finds out about Bristol 


Brass is that there are no stuffed shirts behind the — 


desks. In the offices, as in the mills, it’s a hard-work- 
ing outfit all the way through, with no fuss or feathers 
on the side. So when anyone comes in with a problem 
in brass, we figure his time is just as valuable as ours. 
He is welcomed in to see the man who can help him 
most ... the president or any of his shirtsleeved run- 
ning mates... who give the right answers straight and 
unvarnished, with no red tape wrapped around them. 


And in the process we try to make him enjoy himself 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 





.- - because for ninety-two years it has been a Bristol 
philosophy that business is better off if it’s kept free 
from the grim and tiresome mass of formalities that 
breed confusion, cut down efficiency, and irypair final 
results. What’s more, in ninety-two years we have been 
lucky enough to find a lot of brass users who see it the 
same way. If you are like-minded, we'll certainly look 
forward to meeting you, and talking over future plans 
for your brass products. 


Makers of Brass Since 1850, at Bristol, Connecticut 
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« A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY ° 
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Allies in Dash After Rommel 
to Push Him Into Giant Trap 


Big Chase Begins on Highway 
Where British and Yanks Met; 
Air Force Keeps Up Pounding 


Rommel was on the run again. But for 
the first time in the war it was the com- 
bined British and American armies that 
were in full-throated pursuit. And as events 
in the Mediterranean rushed toward a cli- 
max, Hitler and Mussolini met in con- 
ference between April 7 and 10. 

The Tommies and the Yanks had joined 
hands under the bright desert sky on a 
plain in Southern-Tunisia and were surg- 
ing northward in a drive aimed 
at pushing Rommel and his en- 
tire army into the jaws of a giant 
land, air, and sea trap. As they 
did so, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, their Commander-in-Chief, 
spurred them with the promise 
that the Allies were at last in a 
position to “exact the full price 
from the enemy.” 

The starting point for the An- 
glo-American chase was the 67- 
kilometer road mark on a dusty 
black macadam highway about 
halfway between Gafsa and 
Gabés in the shadow of the dark- 
peaked Djebel Chemsi. There, 
about 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of April 7, a sandy-hued British 
armored car was rolling north- 
westward amid scraggly barley 
fields when its occupants spotted 
some dull-green vehicles in the 
distance coming toward them. 

Noticing the bowl-shaped hel- 
mets of the soldiers in the ap- 
proaching cars, one ‘Tommy 
shouted: “They’re Jerries!” But 
another took a look through his 
field glasses and exclaimed: “No, 
by God, they’re Yanks!” By the 
time the two groups of vehicles 
had stopped 10 feet apart, neither 
group had any doubts. Sgt. Wil- 

Brown, a wispy Devonshire 
cavalryman, sprang out to shake 


the hand and slap the back of Sgt. Joseph 
A Randall of State Center, Iowa. The 
British Eighth Army from Egypt had met 
the American Second Corps from Algeria. 
Forty-five minutes later the main bodies 
came up and swung north on the enemy’s 
heels. 

The meeting took place with no opposi- 
tion in sight except a few surrendering 
Italians. That was a change for the Yanks 
as well as the Tommies. For during the 
previous two weeks, Lt. Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr.’s Americans had met and bested 
the cream of the Afrika Korps’ tank units 
amid the foothills of Tunisia. For their 
feat, they earned special praise from Gen. 





The meeting between Montgomery and Eisenhower 
symbolized junction of British and American armies 


Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, com- 
mander of the ground forces. More im- 
portant,. by forcing Rommel to split his 
forces, they had helped Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery’s Eighth Army win the 
brief but bloody battle of Wadi el Akarit. 

The flinty little Scot had planned that 
battle with all his usual aplomb and dead- 
liness. At supper the night before the fight 
Montgomery even had time for a little 
wit. He speculated on how a hen feels 
after laying an egg—‘“I wonder whether | 
she’just clucks out of sheer joy or whether 
she stretches out her wings and says: ‘My 
God, I feel better now’.” It was obvious 
that Montgomery was the hen. The egg he 
laid the next day was a perfect battle in- 
volving the use of the main prerequisites 
of victory—surprise, deception, and an 
overpowering follow-through. 

The surprise lay in the timing of Mont- 
gomery’s attack after midnight on April 6. 
Instead of waiting for his favorite bright - 
moonlight, he chose the pitch darkness of 
the night’s early moonless hours to assault 
the rocky 12-mile-long gulch crossed only 
by a wrecked railroad bridge. That choice 
facilitated the eerie opening phase of the 
operations—a stealthy foray un- 
der the brilliant stars by knife- 
wielding Gurkhas who stole across 
the inland end of the wadi and 
silently eliminated the foe on a 
dominating hill. 

Then, after an earth-shaking 
500-gun barrage that opened up 
on the German positions at 4:30 
a.m., came the deception—a feint 
on the German left flank between 
the coastal road and the sea by 
troops who lobbed hundreds of 
mortar shells into the enemy. It 
was followed as the sun rose by 
the real attack—a sledge-ham- 
mer blow in the center that 
smashed a hole clean through 
Rommel’s defenses. And when the 
disorganized Germans later that 
day launched a series of counter- 
attacks, these splintered in the 
face of Montgomery’s powerful 
array of infantry, guns, and tanks. 

The break-through meant the 
end of Rommel’s resistance in 
Southern Tunisia. One resuit was 
the prompt German withdrawal 
behind a smokescreen on the 
southwestern front that led to the 
meeting of Tommies and Yanks 
on the Gabés-Gafsa road. As the 
Allies lunged after the fleeing foe 
on the coastal plain, Montgomery 
issued an order of the day in 
which he forecast the next phase 
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NEWSWEEK 


Besides attacks on land 
targets, the Allied Strategic 
Air Force maintained con- 
stant sweeps of the Sicily 
strait and nearby waters, 
These resulted in some of the 
most spectacular air fights of 
the campaign and cast both 
Mitchells and Lightning 
fighters in new roles as 
transport plane killers. 

On April 10, one group of 
Lightnings spotted an aerial 
convoy of between 30 and 50 
Junkers-52 transports headed 
toward Tunisia under heavy 
escort. The Lightnings 
pounced on their quarry and 
one after another eighteen 
transports hit the water, 
mostly with blinding flashes 
that indicated their cargoes 
were gasoline or oil, while 
nine escorting planes were 
shot down against no losses 
for the Lightnings. The same 
day another Lightning sweep 
resulted in destruction of 
twelve more of the Junkers 
transports while Mitchells 
shot down ten, making a 
bag of 40 for the day and at 
leas? 58 for the week. 

But such deadly by-play 
didn’t distract the bomber 
squadrons from their main 
task of attacking enemy ship 
convoys. These raiding ac- 
tivities played havoc with the 
German supplies. That was 








Newsweek—Fore 


The trap: Allied land, naval, and air claws encircled Rommel 


of the fight. “Let us make the enemy face 
up to and endure a first-class Dunkerque 
on the beaches of Tunis. The triumphant 
cry now is: Forward to Tunis! Drive the 
enemy into the sea!” 

The Allied armored forces rolled with- 
out opposition into the bomb-battered port 
of Sfax as swarms of British and American 
planes went into action to disrupt Rom- 
mel’s retreat up the coastal plain. The 
Afrika Korps chief retreated pell-mell to 
gain the shelter afforded by a mountain 
range extending southeastward about 55 
miles below Tunis and the first good de- 
fensive positions north of Wadi el Akarit. 
The German line of retreat was pressed 
hard by an Anglo-American-French drive 
from the west that rolled on the Moslem 
holy city of Kairouan, only 35 miles from 
Sousse. 

At the same time, in fierce fighting amid 
the green spring-scented hills and valleys 
of the north, now alight with vivid patches 
of wild poppies, marigolds, and forget-me- 
nots, the British First Army battered its 
way northeastward from the Medjez-el- 
Bab zone. Its objective was to clear the 
shortest route to Tunis, only 30 miles 
away. 

The Allied landslide that had pushed 
Rommel out of Southern Tunisia was only 





one of his troubles. Another was the terri- 
fying air storm which struck him day after 
day and night after night in overwhelming 
force. It was a storm kicked up by hun- 
dreds of Allied planes and it blanketed his 
entire fighting machine, from his front- 
line troops to his sea supply lanes and his 
bases in Sicily and Italy. y 

As at Alamein and the Mareth Line, 
the immediate aim of the pursuing Allied 
planes was to pulverize the enemy trans- 
port and armor. From dawn to dusk, day 
bombers sought out and pounded the foe 
while at night Wellingtons and big four- 
engined Halifaxes, guided by flares from 
naval planes, took over the job. In one 
two-day period alone, Allied planes de- 
stroyed 180 vehicles and damaged 200 
more. 

The Allied air forces also smashed un- 
ceasingly at Rommel’s airfield system. A 


typical example of their hitting power oc- . 
curred at La Fauconnerie, the big German. 


airdrome north of Sfax, where on one oc- 
casion the field was pounded all day long 
by 100 Mitchells and Boston bombers aided 
by about 400 Warhawks and Spitfires. On 
another day, Flying Fortresses and Mitch- 
ells made the rounds of enemy air bases 
in Sicily, wrecking scores of the hundreds 
of planes grounded there. 


shown by the week’s tally 
for Doolittle’s bombers: 68 
ships hit, nine of which sank 
immediately while many others were left 
ablaze or sinking. 

As the battle raged toward a climax and 
a probable attempted Axis Dunkerque 
across the Sicily strait, prospects increased 
that naval action would be speeded up. 
To thwart any plan by the Italians to 
sally out of La Maddalena naval base, a 
great armada of Flying Fortresses as- 
saulted the base on April 10. They found 
two Italian 8-inch heavy cruisers, the 
Trieste and Gorizia, with steam up, and 


pasted them so heavily that both ships — 


were likely put out of action. 
Meanwhile the naval claws of the Allied 
trap began to close around the Axis. A big 
British battle squadron, including battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers, was reported 


+ to-be steaming from Gibraltar toward Tu- 


waters. Submarines from Malta 
raved the Sicily strait. Light British sur- 
fate forces that recently have been at- 
tacking Axis sea convoys heading for 
Tunisia moved in to help smash any 
German evacuation by sea. 


Blood and Storm 


The following dispatch was sent by Mer 
rill Mueller, NEwSwWEEK at 
the front in Tunisia, after he had recov 
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WAR TIDES 





When Hitler marched into Poland 
on Sept. 1, 1939, he had the largest, best 
organized, equipped, and trained army 
the world had ever known. Since that day 
he has won more battles and subjugated 
more countries than any other military 
leader of history. Yet, in the fourth year 
of the war he created, he stands on the 
brink of defeat. 

The catastrophic situation he faces in 
Tunisia, with those to follow on the 
Continent, is due in no way to lack of 
staff and command leadership, to the low 
fighting power of his army, to shortage 
of military supplies and equipment, or to 
an unfavorable strategic position. The 
Fiihrer is approaching the-rend of his 


‘{ military career and the destruction of his 


Wehrmacht through the things he has 
done and the things he has left undone. 
As has often been pointed out, it is 
probable that the historian of the future 
will find Hitler’s claim to the title of 
Fihrer (leader) was finally destroyed 
through his fear to attack Britain and 
his decision not to retain Russia as a 
lukewarm friend. 
“Alt is generally conceded that the failure 
of the German Army to exploit its smash- 
‘ing.-victory, culminating in Dunkerque, 





Hitler’s Outstanding Military Mistakes 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A, Retired 


violated the fundamental principle of the 
initiative then held by the German High 
Command. At that time, the French 
Army was defeated and retreating, while 
the British were in a complete rout. The 
French forces could have been held out 
of action, if necessary, by holding attacks, 
while an expeditionary force, transported 
in any and all types of hastily gathered 
surface craft preceded by paratroops and 
airborne infantry, could have gained a 
beachhead on England’s virtually unde- 
fended coast. 

This venture might have cost 100,000 
men or more, but it would have been 
cheap in the end, as its success would 
have placed all of Europe in Hitler’s 
power. Biding his own time, he could 
have polished off France and later ini- 
tiated, with his Italian partner, the oc- 
cupation of North and West Africa. The 
risk for the Fiihrer in the execution of 
such a plan would have been great but 
the stakes were far greater. 

Hitler’s not occupying all of France, 
and not stationing strong garrisons at the 
key points of French Africa, must be 
evaluated later as to the degree of the 
error. However, for the present, it stands 
out as a course of procedure which in all 


probability would have gained all French | 
and retained all Itahan North Africa 
for the Axis. 

Hitler’s two outstanding decisions— 
one, not to invade England and the 
other to occupy Russia—have not only 
neutralized his string of victories but 
forced him along lines of action in which 
later mistakes were inevitable. 

Hitler’s decision on the Russian front 
in not concentrating the German armies 
at one selected point of attack, in rein- 
forcing the Stalingrad salient, and in 
overextending, his forces into the Cau- 
casus, must be charged to the boss Nazi’s 
“intuition” as opposed to the views of 
his generals and associates. 

A conciliatory policy might have been 
employed by Hitler toward Yugoslavia 
and Greece, despite Mussolini’s attack 
on the latter, in order to use these coun- 
tries to protect his Balkan flank while the 
German Army struck, through Axis-con- 
trolled Syria, at the undefended Middle 
East. 

And, in view of the anti-war sentiment 
in this country, a less aggressive policy 
might have held us to our neutrality 
position. 

Perhaps Hitler’s greatest mistake was 
to allow himself to be maneuvered out 
of his favorite strategical position from 
which he could make war and bring on 
battle against one enemy on one front 
at one time. As it is now, he faces the 
combined, coordinated, and unified efforts 
of his three greatest foes on three dif- 
ferent fronts at the same time. 








ered from slight injuries incurred earlier 
in the week when he leaped from a speed- 
ing car to avoid the strafing fire of a Mes- 
serschmitt. 


About $ a.m. on April 7 a batman en- 
tered the tent and rolled me sleepily into 
the car and we drove off to the front under 
a clear, star-plastered North Tunisian sky. 
Occasionally an artillery shot or Very light 
illuminated the valleys as both sides kept 
watchful patrols working. Then suddenly 
at 10 minutes to 4 the whole sky lit up. 
and the front below us rocked into lifé 
just as some 200 British 18- and 25- 
pounder fieldpieces started laying down a 
barrage on .a 5-mile line paralleling the 
Beja-Medjez-el-Bab road. 

Many thousands of shells rained over 
in ten minutes as the surprised Germans 
started to fill the sky with anti-aircraft 
fire, red and white flares, and then, a little 


later, with high bursting 88-millimeter gun . 


shrapnel. We stopped on a hill behind the 
pyrotechnics which suddenly lulled at 1 
minute past 4 as a British division went 
over the top in a night bayonet attack to 
take high ground $ miles north from which 
the Germans overlooked, shelled, and pa- 
trolled our Beja-Medjez-el-Bab supply 
toad. We couldn't see the infantry attack- 


ing but occasional bursts of machine-gun 


fire etched against the blackness, and then 





our artillery barrage started again. By 
dawn, two hours later, the command post 
told us that all the objectives had been 
taken. 

The next day, the sunny African climate 
disappeared as we started south toward 
the central sector of the front. Instead, 
lashing rains driven on by the force of the 
winds’ gale swept over the front. Then 
they cleared suddenly at noon only to blow 
up more rain before nightfall. We rolled 
through scores of tanks of all types and 
passed continuously the long lines of sup- 
ply convoys. 

We picked up information en route and 
joined the task force operating south of 
Pichon but, on the basis of the news that 
we could now enter that liberated town, 
we swung along the north road. On the 
high plateau between the Ousseltia hills 
Pichon lay, a dusty, surprisingly undam- 
aged town. 

We drove through the newly recovered 
country along the narrow road bordered 
with signs such as: “Mine fields, don’t 
slip and go boom” or: “Minen,” which 
the Germans hadn’t time to remove. We 
passed several punctured and destroyed 
tanks belonging to both sides, their crews 
now silently resting in positions within the 
gutted interiors. At another point which 
had been a steel concrete road block hastily 
built. we edged around the bodies of Brit- 


ish infantry that stormed the positions. 


Farther along, a light tank had run o 
mine and its repair vehicle now stood 


side it salvaging its parts and burying its 


crew. 


The howling wind denied us any sound 
of the war except some occasional terrific 
report which carried even against it, and 
then suddenly we drove through an or- 
chard and entered Pichon to find the Brit- 
ish rear forces sheltering themselves from 
spasmodic artillery fire—probably 88-mil- 
limeter guns—and a heavy mortar barrage. 

Meanwhile we found some French offi- 
cers who said the Germans had left Pichon 
only a few hours earlier although they. 
were fighting a well-organized rearguard 
action. A few houses contained abandoned 
light and heavy German machine guns, 
rifles, and Tommy guns which some Brit- 
ish cautiously lifted for souvenirs after 
testing for booby traps. But many of the 
houses couldn’t be entered because of the 
traps and mines which the Germans as 
usual left as souvenirs after stripping the 
countryside. 

We twisted back in heavy dust clouds 
but paused to study one German defense 
point which was overrun. It was an 88- 
millimeter antitank gun on a high point 
controlling the road which forded a small 
stream below the hill. Around it light anti- 
aircraft guns and infantry positions could 
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be seen, since all equipment had been 
abandoned on the field. 

Judging from the’ ground, the British 
unit made two flank attacks and stormed 
at the center simultaneously after dawn. 
They had carried well past the line and 
had taken everything intact. Just in front 
of the antitank gun lay a young British 
lieutenant. His body lay where he had 
fallen victim to a mushroom mine on 
which he had stepped while running up 
the hill. The mine jumped into the air, 
then burst and killed him. 

We spotted then the only planes we had 
seen all day, six fighters high over the 
gathering clouds and we thought they 
were ours as headquarters reported we 
were carrying out numerous fighter sweeps. 
We then went back to a new mountain 
retreat to write our stories by candlelight 
in a tent lashed by rain and wind and to 
breathe on our frozen hands. 
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Air Support 


Tactics Improvised in Defeats 
Are Winning Tunisian Battle 


The Allied victory in Tunisia was a 
victory won by the coordination of all 
arms. But more than anytifing else it was 
a victory because the Allies had learned 
to combine the action of the air and ground 
forces (see cover) and had at last beaten 
the Germans, the originators of this most 
difficult of all the military arts, at their 
own game. Here is the story of how they 
did it—and an estimate of their prospects 
of doing it again in the more important 
campaigns to follow. 


Team: The German Army began the 
war with a radical tactical innovation: 
the tank-bomber team. With it they 


Rommel’s Nemesis: Allied Air High Command in Tunisia 


Allied Air Forces in the Mediter- 
rernean Theater 


nit. Gen. Carl A. Speatz,| ) 
i Commander of Northwest 
African Air Force 
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i Maj. Gen. James H. | 
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Western Desert Air 


Against the background of a wrecked Axis hangar this picteiil diagram 


shows the Allied air setup in Tunisia 


knocked out Poland, overran France, and 
to a large measure it was responsible for 
their initial successes in Russia. The idea 


was fundamentally simple. The plane, 
especially the dive bomber, acted as a 
sort of flying artillery which disorganized 
the enemy and paved the way for the 
advance of tank formations. 

But the application, however, was ex- 
tremely complicated, requiring the highest 
military skill. The key to this was co- 
ordination and in order to obtain it, the 
Germans, in effect, although not in name, 
made the Luftwaffe part of their army. 
In the course of a battle countless actions 
had to be coordinated in the most exact 
fashion. Some 1,500 planes were used to 


- support a German army during a break- 


through attack and every one of those 
planes had to be in flexible communication 
with ground units so that the. whole of- 
fensive would roll forward. 

The Allies did not learn these lessons 
either willingly or easily. Both the British 
and American Air Forces were thinking not 
in terms of intervention on the field of 
battle but of strategic bombing—of blast- 
ing the enemy’s cities and wrecking his 
communications. There were extenuating 
circumstances for this. Strategic bombing 
was about the only way the British could 
hit Germany, and the Americans were 
preoccupied with the problem of beating 
off seaborne attacks with land-based air 
forces. And some RAF and USAAF officers 
were thinking in terms of supporting 
ground action. 

But on the whole the lessons of the 
German campaigns were not applied. It 
took two defeats to force the Allies to 
build up to the Nazi standard. The first 
was the great retreat of the British to 
Alamein last July. At that time the entire 
air force available was thrown into the 
battle on the ground. In every way possible 
it attacked the advancing Germans and out 
of such almost enforced concentration on 
moving targets on a field of battle, the 
tactics now used in Tunisia were born. 

They were first employed in the Alamein 
break-through last fall. The principle here 
was simple too. First, a great concentration 
of planes was used in medium-level bomb- 
ing. Most of these planes were two-motored 
bombers: Bostons, Mitchells, Baltimores, 
Blenheims. The idea was to smother 
enemy concentrations and airdromes with 
a great number of bombs dropped in salvos 
so as to form a pattern over an entire 
area. Combined with this were low-level 
attacks made by fighter bombers and straf- 
ing planes on specific and usually small 
ground targets. Overhead, high-level fight- 
ers maintained supremacy. In many ways, 
the Allied scheme was tactically better and 
more flexible than the German. 

The British thus learned the hard way. 
So did the Americans. Even with the ex- 
perience of the Eighth Army to go on, the 
forces put ashore in North Africa last No- 
vember were inadequately organized for 
close air-ground . The Twelfth 
United States Air Force, which was specifi- 
cally charged with the support of the Al- 
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lied troops, originally had a Ground Sup- 
port Command. No amount of cabling to 
NEWSWEEK correspondents, however, has 
elicited any reliable information as to what 
happened to it beyond the general opin- 
ion that it was “cannibalized” by other 
elements of the Twelfth Air Force. 

The result was that the Allied air forces 
based in Tunisia did very well so far as 
strategic bombing was concerned. But at 
the front the Germans gained and kept air 
superiority. That was the chief reason for 
the early German victories. But for the 
second time defeat forced the Allies to re- 
form their tactics. At the very moment the 
Germans made their dangerous thrust 
through Kasserine Gap, the Allied air com- 
mand ordered every type of plane thrown 
into battlefield action. Even the mighty 
Fortresses were used. 


The use of the air force in the battle of - 


Kasserine Gap coincided with the establish- 
ment in North Africa of the new High 
Command setup agreed upon at Casa- 
blanca. The diagram on page 22 illus- 
trates the chain of command thereby estab- 
lished in the air. It puts in key positions 
the two RAF officers, Tedder and Coning- 
ham, who forged the tactics used by the 
Eighth Army. Beyond that it divides the 
air forces into two main bodies, the Tactical 
and Strategic. Of these the Tactical is the 
more important and is devoted to direct 
Intervention on the battlefield while the 
Strategic Force bombs communications, 
ports, etc. For example, something like 90 
per cent of the flights made last week were 
against targets in the battle area. 
American officers deny the arrival of 
Tedder and Coningham was responsible for 
rapid change in American air tactics in 














Wrongly called “skip bombing,” this is the technique used by American 


Tunisia. Perhaps the change had already 
been determined upon but their appearance 
probably hastened its execution. Although 
the lack of air support was a black mark 
against the American Air Force in the 
early days in Tunisia, it has now been more 
than offset by the work done by the 
fliers in the past few weeks. 

Once the decision had been taken to 
throw great weight into the Tactical Air 
Force, the Americans also showed a great 
willingness to experiment and learn from 
past experience. One example was the 
establishment of a training school in 
North Africa where the latest tricks de- 
veloped on the battlefield are taught to 
pilots newly arrived from the United 
States. The head of this school is Brig. 
Gen. John K. (Joe) Cannon, a methodical 
man with a decade of experience in air 
training. The school specializes in ground 
tactics and teaches target identification, 
terrain, weather, and plane-to-plane and 
plane-to-ground communications. 

The North African air forces have also 
been willing to learn from the pupils of 
General Kenney, the tactical genius of the 
Southwest Pacific (see page 26) . The tech- 
nique of “skip bombing” has been adopted 
for use in the Mediterranean, and more 
enemy tonnage has been sunk by this 
method in the inland sea than went down 
in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea. 

Actually, the term skip bombing is a 
misnomer. The bomb does not skip (it 
might clear the ship if it did). The plane 
comes in low, releases the bomb—or a 
stick of bombs which “climb” the side 


of the vessel and straddle it—near the , 


water. The bomb plunges into the water 
at an angle, which activates a secret de- 
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Newsweek—Fore 
planes in low-level attack on ships 





layed-action fuse while the explosion is 
postponed until the bomb hits the side of 
the ship. The bombs used vary from 250 to 
2,000 pounds and a high-level attack is 
generally carried out at the same time to 
confuse anti-aircraft gunners. 

On land, the principle of concentration 
of force has been carried to its highest 
level during the present campaign in 
Tunisia. Bombers by the hundred have hit 
airfields and concentrations. Furthermore, 
there have been a remarkable number of 
attacks by fighters which have disabled 
the tanks. This has long been one of the 
most difficult tactical problems of air sup- 
port. The Germans have had to use dive 
bombers for the purpose and, since they 
carry only one or two bombs, the process 
is extremely wasteful of planes. The Rus- 
sians have tried the Stormovik fighter with 
a rocket bomb. But the Allies seem to 
have solved the problem with fighters 
mounting cannon, the admittedly ideal 
way. : 

Not many Allied planes were designed 
for ground support (the Mustang was, but 
for some inexplicable reason has not been 
used in Tunisia). But the tank-buster 
fighters and fighter-bombers — converted 
fighters—and the medium bombers have 
proved well-fitted for supporting ground 
troops. So far, the Allies have made little 
use of that old German stand-by, the dive 
bomber. It is often useful but its great 
fault is that it is a too highly specialized 
plane. 


Significance-—— 


The British learned in Egypt. The 
Americans learned in Tunisia. The most 
important question now is whether or not 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








The Hell Squad 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Wire ADVANCED AMERICAN FORCES 
IN SoutHeRN Tunisia (by wireless)— 
The day will come no doubt when a 
couple of soldiers meeting over a brace 
of beers in Boston, New York, or San 
Francisco will discover they both sluiced 
the white desert dust of Tunisia from 
their bodies in the old Roman baths at 
Gafsa or slashed their G.I. shoes on the 
rocky slopes of Djebel Berda or Djebel 
Chemsi—the Sun Mountain—above the 
valley to the east of the bloody oasis of 
Guettar. 

When that time comes it will seem 
only proper. to bend the elbow somewhat 
in honor of the country of Arabs, camels, 

-and sulphurous springs where the Ameri- 
cans first counterpunched Rommel’s 
Tenth Panzer Division to a_ standstill 
and then chased the same Germans out 
of the desert forever. As I write this, how- 
ever, a little Djebel Berda goes a long 
way with the boys, and they do not care 
if they never see Gafsa again. 

I had been sharing rations at this ad- 
vanced outpost with the men of an in- 
fantry combat team when the news came 
of the first formal meeting of the Eighth 
Army with our forces. As a matter of 
fact, the formal junction of the two 
armies was an anticlimax to the men who 
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had learned for themselves that the 
enemy before them had turned tail and 
that Rommel’s race for cover had begun. 

Every man is partial to his own battle. 
Our artillery plastered the enemy for 
more than a week, and our tanks, in- 
fantry, and patrols probed his lines and 
found how good the shooting was from 
the sight of enemy dead lying beside the 
shattered enemy batteries. The first re- 
action when the stubborn panzer forces 


_broke and headed north was personal glee 


in the success of the Guettar fight. 

Looking back over the fighting in what 
is known as the Gafsa sector, the things 
most impressive to me were the accuracy 
of our artillery which was hitting dimes 
from Kasserine to Djebel ben Kreir; the 
steadiness of our leading infantry units 
under tank attack which was the thing 
that astonished the otherwise stolid Ger- 
man captives we took; and the versatility 
of a certain engineer outfit which ran our 
interference throughout the campaign 
with the startling effect of a blocking 
back with ten arms and ten legs.- 


I may be a little prejudiced in favor 
of these engineers because of what I have 
known and in part seen since they went 
uy the beaches near Oran last November 


Pra 


with grappling hooks and flame throwers. 
Their full story can be told another time. 
At Guettar they moved into the combat 
line and fought part of the battle as our 
right wing. They took the first German 
prisoners of that action and the first 
German officer prisoners of the campaign. 
And they had a detachment called the 
“Hell Squad.” > ; 

The Hell Squad was formed by units 
under the command of Lt. Col. Henry C. 
Rowland from the toughest men armed 
on certain occasions with practically every 
deadly weapon the outfit could muster— 
machine guns, grenades, half-tracks, 
knives, and whatever else was lying 
around loose. 

The Hell Squad went out and mopped 
up machine-gun emplacements and liqui- 
dated their crews. On one mission, the 
squad was asked to take five enemy tanks 
which were dug in the gully, place charges 
in the tanks, and eliminate their gunners. 
They did so. Another time these unin- 
hibited engineers agreed to perform an 
assignment which the division command, 
after thinking it over twice, finally de- 
cided to entrust to a whole battalion. On 
a certain uphill suicide detail, the Hell 
Squad was attached to the Rangers. The 
Rangers are men who play poker with live 
45 ammunition, but in this case it was 
the Hell Squad and the Hell Squad only 
which was able to pack mortars to the 
top of the height and clean out the 
enemy guns. The engineer outfit to which 
the Hell Squad belongs was led by Robert 
E. Lee at Chapultepec and it did not 
fail the American army at Oran, Ous- 
seltia, Kasserine, Gafsa, and Guettar. 
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the lessons learned there have filtered back 
to the training commands, to the planning 
organizations. On that may depend success 
or failure in the invasion of Europe, for 
without proper air support the Germans 
may throw it back. 

Air support—as the whole operation of 
air support for grand operations is now 
referred to in the United States Army— 
‘is gaining an increasingly greater place in 
the American air forces. A few years ago 
the Ground Support Commands had a few 
Piper Cubs at their disposal. Now they 
have every type up to and _ including 
Fortresses. But there is still a general in- 
sufficiency of planes for training. 

In Britain, from which an American 
Army attack against Europe will some 
day be launched, a Ground Support Com- 
mand of the Eighth Air Force has been or- 
ganized under the command of Brig. Gen. 
Robert C. Candee. Until recently this has 
been an almost negligible force. 

The RAF in Britain is not in much 
better shape for supporting troops. The 
Army Cooperation Command comprises 
but a small proportion of the RAF. Many 
RAF planes could not be used in battlefield 
work at all. Unless both the United States 
and the British thus have plans under way 
for strengthening the tactical air forces in 












































Britain, the planes of the RAF and the 
Eighth Air Force ordinarily used for stra- 
tegic bombing may have to be thrown in 
to support an invasion of Europe. The 
catch here is that such air support requites 
lengthy training. The alternative is to im- 
provise it as the British and American 
forces in Africa did—out of defeat. 


U-Boats’ Return 


The U-boats are back in the American 
coastal waters. After an absence of eight 
months, they returned to this side of the 
Atlantic early this month, to sink their 
first merchantman. The survivors were 
landed at Miami last week. 

To the United States Navy, the sinking 
was no surprise. Renewal of enemy sub- 
marine activity off the East Coast has 
been expected for weeks. On April 6 Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox had sol- 
emnly warned the nation that the U-boat 
toll in March was “considerably worse” 
than in February. But as the Battle of the 
Atlantic mounts in fury, the U-boats are 
finding the convoys better protected. 
Scores of auxiliary aircraft carriers are be- 
ing rushed to completion while fast and 
maneuverable DE’s—destroyer escorts— 
are also being turned out in swarms. 


It All Depends eee 


April gales varied by fog and even snow 
kept the big bombers of the RAF and 
American Eighth Air Force grounded in 
Britain during part of last week. The only 
big British forays were raids on towns 
in the Ruhr, chiefly Duisburg, and South- 
west Germany. 

Meanwhile, both sides summed up re- 
sults of recent raids. The Allied recapitu- 
lations were based on reconnaissance pho- 
tographs showing the success of the bomb- 
ings of German or German-ruled indus- 
trial objectives. The Nazi reaction fol- 
lowed the new pattern of denouncing 
“Anglo-American brutality” and concen- 
trating on civilian losses in occupied ter- 
ritory. Some of the figures the Germans 
gave sounded as if they were deliberately 
exaggerated in order to build up a case 
against the Allies. However, this propa- 
ganda line also had the effect of making 
ridiculous the usual Nazi custom of mini- 
mizing the losses when German cities are 
raided. 

One example of both sides’ summing-up 


was the American raid on Antwerp on the 


afternoon of April 5. In fierce combat with 
yellow-nosed Focke-Wulf and other fight- 
ers, the USAAF announced the Flying 
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Fortresses and Liberators shot down 23 
German planes against a loss of four 
bombers and one escorting craft. The 
American fliers also said that German 
fighters, flying above the bombers, 
dropped small bombs on the American 
formations. These bombs were timed to go 
off at about the bombers’ flight level and 
were probably fragmentation bombs. The 
Germans had tried this dodge before with 
little success, and it apparently proved no 
more effective last week than it had in the 
past (see drawing) . ; 

But there was no doubt about the suc- 
cess of the Americans’ precision bombing. 
Reconnaissance showed that the main tar- 
get, the Erla Aero Works, formerly the 
Minerva Auto Works and now an imnor- 
tant repair base for Focke-Wulf and Mes- 
serschmitt fighters, was virtually obliter- 
ated. The Germans pulled out all the stops 
in the propaganda organ in describing the 
Antwerp raid. They said that not a sincle 
house in one important street remained 
undamaged and asserted that, the few 
American airmen who parachuted to earth 
from disabled planes “barely escaped being 
lynched by the local people.” They said 
the death toll was 2,500 and that the num- 
ber was still growing. 

After Antwerp, the chief subject of re- 
view was the American raid on the Re- 
nault works at Billancourt, a suburb of 
Paris, on April 4. This time the Yanks re- 
vealed they had shot down 47 German 
planes against losses of four bombers and 
seven escort planes, while during the raid 
“scarcely -a single building in the entire 
plant area” escaped damace. The Ger- 
mans admitted that since the raid oc- 
curred on a Sunday, there were no work- 
ers in the plant but asserted that the cas- 
ualties were heavy in nearby streets and 
parks including the Longchamp race 
track. First they put the dead at 252, then 
jumped the figure to 500 and boosted the 
injured list to 1,000. 

Still another bull’s eye for the Yanks, 
according to the RAF pictures, was scored 
in the March 18 raid on submarine yards 
at Vegesack, near Bremen, where seven 
out of fifteen U-boats under construction 
were severely damaged and six more less 


seriously hit. But probably the outstand-. 


ing result recorded by the cameras was the 
damage inflicted by the British in the 
March 12 assault on Essen, home of the 
Krupp works. 

The pictures were the clearest ever tak- 
en of Essen because for once the usual 
haze of smoke over the city was absent. 
The reason: hardly a plume of smoke rose 
fron the chimneys of the great Krupp 
works. For the time being apparently 
nearly all work had ceased and great areas 


of the factories lay in ruins, So badly was 


Essen hit that ~ Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels paid a special visit to the 
city and asked the inhabitants to hold out. 
Goebbels’s newpaper, Der Angriff, com- 
mented: “A walk around the bombed 
streets of Essen brings home to one more 
and more the ice-cold scientific technique 
of destruction.” 
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Hook, Line, and Sinker 


German propaganda scored one of its 
few triumphs among the Allied nations last 
week—and in Britain, of all places. This 
particular success came from stories put 
out by the Nazis about the tremendous 
losses in civilian lives resulting from Ameri- 
can heavy bomber raids on occupied coun- 
tries (see preceding story). An extraordi- 
nary variety of fish rose to the bait. 

The most important was the New States- 
man and Nation, a magazine very far to 
the left but one of the most distinguished 
in Britain. The New Statesman lamented 
that “thousands of people who should be 
friends of the Allies had been killed” and 
drew a curious contrast between RAF night 
bombings, which killed only Germans, and 
American daylight bombings, which killed 
Allies. In view of the fact that it was the 
RAF that completely devastated such cities 


as St. Nazaire, this sounded as if irony had 
departed from the usually ironic New 
Statesman. 

Another that rose to the bait was The 
Weekly Tribune, a labor weekly given to 
violence in print. The Tribune deplored 
the “ruthless unconcern of an ally for the 
suffering people who are not a real enemy.” 
The Tribune’s diatribe was accounted for 
by the fact that the paper is run by 
Aneurin Bevan, a waspish man who places 
the United States almost as high as he 
does Winston Churchill in his substantial 
catalogue of hates. 

The Nazis got only a nibble out of Dr. 
Mervyn G. Haigh, Bishop of Winchester 
and, at the time of the great German raid, 
Bishop of Coventry. Haigh merely de- 
plored “gloating” over RAF attacks on the 
Reich. But a few others fairly leaped from 
the placid stream of British life at the 
German bait. A “bombing restriction com- 


Newsweek—Fore 


How German fighters attempt to break up American bomber attacks 
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Associated Press radiophoto 


Propaganda: The Nazis put out this picture purporting to show spectators 
running as an American bomb hits behind Longchamp race track in Paris— 
although the bomb may not be American, the track may not be Longchamp 


mittee” was actually formed with the end 
in view of restricting all bombing to purely 
military targets, while a Quaker who an- 
swered to the name of T. Corder Catch- 
pool called the bombing of civilian centers 
“inhuman and un-English.” 


q An official Nazi air commentator, Maj. 
Wulff Blei, explained on the radio why the 
Luftwaffe did not retaliate on Britain: It 
was too busy killing Russians. 


Ceska Druzina 


All of us Slavs have one misfortune, one 
grief, one enemy. All of us have one aim: 
to free our native lands of the Hitlerite 
invaders... . 


. These fervent words were uttered in 
Moscow last month by the All-Slav Com- 
mittee. Less than three weeks later they 
found a thunderous echo on a battlefield. 
In a violent engagement on the Donets 
River a newly formed Czeeh unit was at- 
tacked by 60 German tanks. When the 
action ended a day and a night later, the 
Nazis left behind the twisted skeletons of 
nineteen tanks and the bodies of 400 auto- 
matic riflemen. 

The battle was a christening with blood 
for the Czech unit. Among its 5,000 mem- 


bers were men of the Slav nationalities — 


which peopled pre-Munich Czecho-Slo- 
vakia—Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenians. Its 
chief was white-haired, 48-year-old Col. 
Ludovic Svoboda, a symbolic name, for in 
Russian Svoboda means Freedom. 
Encouraged by the success of the first 
unit, Moscow last week formed a second. 
It also indicated it would release all Czech, 


Slovak, and Ruthenian prisoners of war 
willing to join the Red Army. Soviet camps 
hold many thousands of them, all men who 
surrendered rather than fight for the Axis 
against brother Slavs. 


Legion: In forming units of these 
superb fighters and in assigning them to 
the key sector of the front, Moscow had a 
wary eye on history. Once before a Czech 
army was formed in Russia and, though 
it fought against the Soviets, Moscow 
never bore a deep grudge toward it. 

That Ceska Druzina (Czech Unit) was 
formed of volunteers in Russia in 1914. 
Small at first, it grew like a snowball when 
the captured Czech and Slovak soldiers 
from the Austro-Hungarian army were 
allowed to join the Czar’s armies against 
their natural’ enemies. In 1918, after 
Thomas G. Masaryk became the leader of 
the Czecho-Slovak movement, the army 
in Russja already numbered nearly 70,000. 

Lenin readily allowed this army to travel 
east after the Russian collapse so that it 
could be shipped home from Vladivostok. 
He sympathized with the Czech national 
aspirations, and the Czechs bore little af- 
fection for the bickering and selfish White 
generals. But the Allied powers, notably 
France, were backing White factions intent 
on overthrowing the Soviets, and the Czech 
Legion would have presented an admirable 
anti-Soviet weapon on the scene. Czech- 
Soviet incidents which marred the Great 
Migration made the French plan easier. 

In May 1918 the Legion was housed in 
190 trains sprinkled all along the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. On the appointed hour, 
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the Czechs poured out of their trains and 
captured the nearest towns and stations, 
Then, for the next two years, from the 
railroad cars which had become their 
homes and fortresses, they controlled a 
part of Russia, fought war with both 
Whites and Reds, made and unmade local 
governments, printed currency, seized and 
operated factories to meet their needs. 
The whole episode formed one of the 
most fantastic chapters in the chaotic his- 
tory of Russia in the years immediately 
following the revolution. 

One of their leaders was a solid, one- 
eyed ex-architect by the name of Jan 
Syrovy. Intent on re-creating Czecho- 
Slovakia, Syrovy wanted only to get the 
Legion home, not to fight the Reds. The 
young state made him its hero when he 
finally succeeded. Just before Czecho- 
Slovakia was dismembered at Munich, 
Syrovy became Premier, for.a tragic few 
weeks and then was forced out by the 
Nazis. Lately, reports indicate, he has 
made his peace with Hitler. 

Another Legion hero was Gen. Radula 
Gajda, an apothecary apprentice of Ger- 
man descent who had given a Slav twist 
to his old name of Rudolf Geidl when the 
Russians captured him in 1914. Quick- 
witted, energetic, ruthless, he advanced 
rapidly in the newly formed Czech Legion. 
In 1914 he was a private, in 1917 a colonel, 
in 1918 a general. Tall, handsome, and im- 
perious, he dashed up and down the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, hatching plots, support- 
ing now one, now another of the many 
warring factions. 

Welcomed as a hero at home, he was sent 
to France to study at St. Cyr. On his re- 
turn he was made deputy chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. But intrigue was in Gajda’s 
blood, and he began to plot anew. For this 
he was demoted to the rank of private. 
Bitter, Gajda turned Fascist and became 
the “Fihrer” of the infant Czech Fascist 
party. When Czecho-Slovakia fell apart, 
he turned into a mouthpiece of the Nazis. 

Russia remembers both Syrovy and 
Gajda. But today it cannot decline help, 
especially when offered by first-rate fight- 
ers. Nor is it indifferent to postwar Czecho- 
Slovakia, where a Czech Legion might pre- 
vent the formation of a hostile regime. 
And this time the Czech Legion is fighting 
for the Soviet regime. 


Pacific Flare-Up 


For the first time since the fall of Ba- 
taan, the leader of that lost cause, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, made public men- 
tion last week of the American defeat. On 
April 9, the first anniversary of the sur- 
render of the gallant garrison, MacAr- 
thur poured out his bitterness over de- 
ferred hopes and successive disappoint- 
ments. Refusing to comment on the War 
Department order that no officer on active 
duty could become a candidate for public 
office, the general exclaimed: “Let's get 
on with the war.” 

It was the Japanese, however, who got 
“on with the war.” On April 7, 50 bombers 
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WAR TIDES 





Though global is a term which de- 
fines the character of this war, in practice 
it has not been so interpreted up to the 
present. The general strategic concept 
has been that two separated and un- 
related wars are now being waged by the 
Allies, one in Europe, one in the Far East. 

If, however, we adhere to the global 
concept of this war, it presents the over- 
all picture of one war with two fronts. 
On the European front it is mainly con- 
fined to land and air operations. In the 
Southwest Pacific sea and air operations 
predominate. 

From the perspective of global theory, 
several things stand out. clearly. First is 
the supreme importance of air power. 
Since it is the asset with which the Allies 
can obtain and maintain supremacy more 
quickly than in any other way, it affords 
each front a freedom of tactical operation 
not possible to either sea or military power 
alone, thus helping to bridge the gaps 
between the two main as well as more 
localized fronts by permitting sea and 
military forces to follow in its wake. 

Perhaps nowhere on this globe has air 
power a greater opportunity to develop 
its inherent potentiality than in the 
Western Pacific arena, where, for both 
offensive and defensive purposes, space 





The Need for Air Power in the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


must be annihilated, enemy strong points 
destroyed, and others prohibited from 
gathering. Under the global theory, the 
European and the Pacific fronts might 
come more quickly to a union, and Japan, 
like Europe, be given the drubbing by an 
air force acting independently that Eu- 
rope is getting today. 

Air strategists naturally think in terms 
of global-war strategy to a degree not 
possible to sea and military power, more 
restricted in their movements. Like 
military strategists, air strategists should 
concentrate air forces where force is 
needed most, but to them it should be 
easier to look upon the Pacific as just 
one phase of the total war which should 
receive all the attention possible to give 
it. This is important, for in the Pacific 
we face a strong military and sea power, 
and our advance is checked unless air 
power clears the way and supports the 
advance, always stronger than the sit- 
and-wait policy. 


Germany is working feverishly to 
fortify all of Europe against an Allied 
invasion. In the Southwest Pacific, under 
different conditions and in a different 
geographical setting, Japan is working 
with equal determination preparing bas- 


tions of air and military strength in the 
effort to forestall the inevitable Allied 
move north into the regions she has ov- 
errun since Pearl Harbor. 

With this purpose in view she estab- 
lished air bases in the Northern Solo- 
mons, New Britain, New Ireland, North- 
eastern and Southeastern New Guinea. 
Fortunately, the move south toward Port 
Moresby and Guadalcanal, both key 
spots, was stopped in time, but on April 7 
one of the heaviest Japanese air attacks 
ever delivered in the Southwest Pacific 
was encountered off Guadalcanal. It was 
Allied air power that destroyed the troop- 
laden convoys from Rabaul, bound for 
Lae. This blow turned Japanese attention 
more directly toward Wewak. Our air 
forces countered by bombing Wewak 
frequently and by inflicting heavy damage 
on sea craft assembled at Kavieng in 
Northern New Ireland. 

Now the Japanese, following the tactics 
pursued successfully in Malaya and 
Burma, are trying the same infiltration 
policy, backed by air power, in North- 
western New Guinea and the islands of 
the Arafura Sea. With the military cam- 
paign in Burma now quiescent, we will 
hear more of pressure on Australia’s 
northwest sea front, where the Japanese 
have already established air bases. 

No one arm of the services is more 
potent now to meet the Japanese menace 
than our air power, and the lessons it 
learns will not come to us from Europe 
but from actual experience gained in the 
Pacific arena, which presents an entire- 
ly new war problem. 








escorted by 48 Zeros attacked United 
States shipping near Guadalcanal. Al- 


though 39 of the enemy planes were shot | 


down with the loss of only seven Ameri- 
can fighters, the Navy later revealed that 
the Japanese sank a destroyer, a corvette, 
and a tanker. 

The Guadalcanal raid demonstrated 
that the enemy had greatly strengthened 
its once-depleted air power in the Sol- 
omons. Allied reconnaissance sweeps over 


New Guinea also showed the extensive - 


reinforcements which the Japanese have 
made in the hitherto little-known areas of 
Wewak, 457 miles from Port Moresby, 
and Madang, 190 miles down the coast. 
narrow Wewak peninsula, bound by 
coral cliffs, 150 feet high, has been con- 
verted into a fortified base rivaling Rabaul 
M importance. For the past six months, 
the Japanese have rushed in troops and 
huge fuel, food, and ammunition supplies. 
The main airfield, with a 4,200-foot run- 
way and six emergency fields, has been 
completed. Another field a mile long with 
80 dispersal pens is under construction, 
and the natural harbor has been equipped 
with two new piers. 
Japanese are furthermore reported 
to have built adequate motor roads all 
way from Wewak to Finschhafen on 
the Bismarck Sea. And in a move to safe- 


guard convoys headed for Wewak, they 
are likewise working feverishly to turn 
Madang into a strong base. Last week, 
American planes raided Madang, setting 
supplies on fire and destroying six 
grounded enemy planes. Wewak was also 
the target for a dawn raid in which 30 
tons of explosives blasted a large am- 
munition dump, damaging three Japanese 
ships in the harbor. 

It was also reported that Kavieng, on 
the northwest tip of New Ireland, 500 
miles northeast of Wewak, the scene of 
the recent air battle in which a large num- 
ber of Japanese ships were sunk or dam- 
aged by Allied bombers, was being built 
into a main Japanese supply base for New 
Guinea. 

The reason for the impressive American 
victory at Kavieng was credited largely to 
the experience gained by Allied fliers in 
the Southwest Pacific under Lt. Gen. 
George C. Kenney. Kenney, who has just 
returned to MacArthur’s headquarters 
after a trip to Washington, believes any- 
thing goes if it works. He has trained his 
pilots to use a low-level attack technique 
in which even heavy Flying Fortresses dip 
mast high to let loose their explosives. 
This is the so-called “skip-bombing” 
method, in which the big planes act like 
torpedo-flying aircraft. ‘ 


e Kavieng raids 


~ 


were made with the aid of flares in nigh 
hours, while assisting planes blasted at 


the Kavieng airdromes to prevent the pos 
sibility of enemy interception. 


Kenney’s technique showed clearly the 
advantage of night attacks on vessels 
previously located by day reconnaissance. 
If one bomber, flying at medium height, 
pulls a flare, the ship’s ack-ack gunners’ 
searchlight crew, dazzled by the light, sel- 
dom see the low attacker until the last 
moment when, in a screaming dive, it 


roars into the pool of light. 


Signs of Spring 


In a few more weeks, the Volga will 
shed its icy winter skin, and ships laden 
with food, oil, and ammunition will once 
again push up the river into the heart of 
Central Russia. Astrakhan, on the Cas. - 
pian Sea, last week welcomed its first fleet 
of tankers from Baku. As soon as the ice 
jams are cleared, this ship caravan with its 
precious cargoes of aviation, tractor, and 
industrial oil will start on its long haul 
north. For the Russians it was the most 
hopeful sign of spring. The Volga is Rus 
sia’s busiest supply artery, and it was to 
keep it clear that the Red Army fought 


so bitterly at Stalingrad. : 


Soviet intelligence agents also reported 
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Hitler’s Retreat: This picture transmitted last 
week shows Hitler and King Boris of Bulgaria walking up 
the steps of the Fiihrer’s mountain retreat at Berchtesga- 
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den last month. It is one of a series of photographs issued 
by the Nazis with the apparent end of disproving stories 
that Hitler is dead. 








that the Germans were marking spring by 
massing tremendous forces of men and 
machines in the key Nazi bases in the 
Ukraine. Freshly formed divisions moved 
to the front with armored trucks to carry 
them into battle and the heaviest weapons 
yet seen in this war. 

Another significant straw came in a 
Berlin report of Col. Gen. Heinz Guder- 
ian’s reappearance in Russia. This fa- 
mous tank expert has apparently been un- 
der an official cloud since his defeat at 
Tula in 1941. Now he was said to be on 


the eastern front, with the largest tank | 


force ever placed under a single command. 

Tanks last week formed the backbone 
of the desperate German attacks on the 
muddy Donets front. To help them, the 
.Germans used self-propelled 75s mounted 
on well-armored tank chassis. Known as 
storm batteries, these guns were used pri- 
marily against Red field guns to clear a 
path for the tanks. The Red Army, how- 
ever, found the Mobile 75s vulnerable to 
its fields guns and even to its favorite 
antitank rifles. 


Death Notice 


The following item appeared in the Vél- 
kischer Beobachter last week: 


After having been wounded in the 
course of the hard defensive fighting 
on the eastern front, I have received 
the news here at the field hospital that 
my dearly beloved wife, the promising 
singer Angela Assmuss, my dear 4- 
year-old son Volkmar, and my precious 
2-year-old daughter Ingrid lost their 
lives during an enemy air raid March 1. 





Rehearsal in Burma 


Just before Christmas last year, a small, 
compact, well-armed British force crossed 
the Southern Indian border into Burma. 
Before it lay the Mayu Peninsula and 
beyond it the little port of Akyab, from 
which Japanese aircraft raided India. By 
the middle of January the British were 
within 15 miles of their goal. There they 
were halted. 

Few battlegrounds are more difficult 
than the Mayu Peninsula. It is a land of 
innumerable creeks and jagged, jungle- 
clad hills, of swirling dust on hastily built 
roads and a forest seldom penetrated by 
sunlight. The Japanese put this terrain to 
good use. From their deep foxholes, usually 
covered with grass or turf, they kept the 
area of British advance under a steady 
crossfire. As in New Guinea, they swathed 
their machine-gun nests with concrete and 
sent swarms of snipers high up into the 
tops of the trees. On the hillsides they em- 
placed trench mortars and field guns so 
well camouflaged that the British some- 
times actually came within a few yards 
of them before being mowed down. 

Since January the battle has been a 
stalemate. But to the British this was a 
valuable test of new jungle tactics and 
fighters, of equipment and supply system. 
They learned how to combat disease, take 
cover from enemy aircraft, seek out enemy 
snipers, use camouflage, and employ ele- 
phants and sampans to move food and 
ammunition. 

- Last week the rehearsal came to an 
abrupt end. Resorting to their favorite 
tactics of infiltration and outflanking, the 
Japanese forced the British into retreat. 





Across the path of this withdrawal they 
threw road blocks which cost the British 
heavily in lives and lost equipment. New 
Delhi communiqués discreetly hinted at 
further retreats before the monsoon rains 
swamp the entire peninsula. Meanwhile, 
from Tokyo came claims—confirmed by 
no one else—of the destruction of the en- 
tire British-Indian Sixth Brigade and the 
capture of its commander. 


Significance 


This unhappy rehearsal showed that the 
British had not yet learned how to com- 
bat the tactics the Japanese used so well 
in their previous campaigns in Burma and 
Malaya. It showed that the Japanese in- 
tended to defend what they had captured 
with extreme stubbornness. The rehearsal 
also plainly indicated’ that the Japanese 
had used their breathing spell since the 
conquest of Burma to establish a powerful 
system of defenses. Sometime next Noven- 
ber, when the monsoon rains end and the 
British launch their long-awaited major 
invasion of Burma, they will find the 
Japanese still stronger. 

Yet another reason why the drive ‘on 
Akyab failed was the lack of air support. 
Formations raiding Burma seldom et 
ceeded ten bombers, and the weight of 
explosives they dropped on their targets 
seldom exceeded 20 tons. Such raids na 
turally could do no more than temporarily 
upset enemy supply lines, transport f 
ties, or defense installations. Out of this 
emerged the lesson: if the forthcoming 
Allied invasion of Burma is to succeed, it 
must be accompanied by a much greater 
concentration of Allied air power 
Burma. 








Now all airplane engines arrive C0.D! 


IRPLANE engines are as sensitive as 
they are powerful — sensitive to the 
corrosive action of moisture in the air. 
Even a hint of rust on the finely machined 
parts plays havoc with their split-hair pre- 
cision. To safeguard against this, engines 
in transit to airplane factories and over- 
seas have long been thickly coated, inside 
and out, with heavy grease — a protec- 
tion that takes from 50 to 75 man-hours 
to apply and remove! 


But when America began producing 
scores of thousands of planes, engine 
manufacturers sought some way to break 
this labor bottleneck, to avoid disassem- 
bling engines for greasing and de-greas- 
ing. They found it in PLIOFILM, that 


PLIOFILM—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


unique water - moisture - vapor - proof ma- 
terial made by Goodyear, so widely used 
in prewar days for moisture-tight pack- 
aging of cheese, meat loaf, pickles and 
numerous other dainties. 


So today engines are being “packaged,” 
just as they come from the test block, in 
PLIOFILM envelopes, hermetically sealed 
against air, moisture and humidity. 
Shipped to the ends of the earth, stored in 
any climate, they emerge from PLIOFILM 
as clean and bright as a surgeon's knife, 
ready for instant mounting — needing 
only gas and oil to roar into battle. 


No other pliable, transparent packaging 
material in the, world has ever met so 
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*Clean On Delivery 


severe a moisture test. That is why 
PLIOFILM was revolutionizing the pack- 
aging of foods, and all moisture-sensitive 
products, before Goodyear’s entire pro- 
duction was drafted for military service. 
But after victory, look for it again on fine 
foods, pharmaceuticals, tobaccos, chem- 
icals; in rain-wear and household acces- 
sories too. Good things stay good — in 
PLIOFILM. 
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GOODMYEAR) 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 
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SMOKE MEANS TROUBLE 
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IT MAY MEAN A LAID-UP CAR. Want to keep 
your car on the job these days? Then don’t let 
it begin to smoke. For a smoking exhaust may 
be a sign of excess engine wear. And remem- 
ber: when your present car quits, you walk! 


IT MAY MEAN WASTED GAS. Don’t let your 
ration book “go up in smoke.” Insulated 
Havoline helps stretch your precious gas sup- 
ply by preventing excessive motor wear and 
tear. Insulated means that-Havoline protects 


your engine from extremes of heat and cold. 
Being distilled too, it is free from carbon- 
forming impurities. So change today to 
Insulated Havoline Motog Oil... give your 
car the care it deserves, 


The best idea is to stop trouble before it starts 
-.. with a motor oil especially processed to 
protect your engine under any driving condi- 
tion... Insulated Havoline! 

















The Texas Company feels that one important 
part of its war-job is to KEEP YOUR CAR ON 
THE JOB. You're welcome to drive into any 
Texaco Dealer's for a frequent check-up of tires, 
battery, chassis and motor lubrication system. 


Genre Uolume at 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 





HAVOLINE 


MOTOR OIL 
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Food Boss Davis and Price Boss Brown got orders to hold the line 


F.D.R.’s Hold-the-Line Order 


Is Aimed at Inflation Pincers 


Labor and Farm-Bloc Threats 
Countered by Tighter Controls 
on Wages and Living Costs 


In the battle against inflation a pincer 
movement had threatened the consumer. 
One jaw was John L. Lewis, seeking to 
break the Little Steel wage stabilization 


formula by asking $2 a day more for his’ 


530,000 bituminous and anthracite coal 
miners. Operators claimed that to grant 
it would up coal prices at least $1 a ton. 

The other was the Congressional farm 
bloc, threatening to boost agricultural 
prices—by $1,500,000,000, said the Office 
of Price ‘Administration, although legisla- 
tors disputed it—through the Bankhead 
bill excluding subsidy payments from par- 
ity computations. 

If the Administration yielded in one 
sector, it would be forced to give ground 
m the other; one break-through would 
wreck the defense line. 

This was the situation when President 
Roosevelt stepped in dramatically last 
week to order: Hold that line. “We cannot 
tolerate,” he said, “further wage or price 
Mcreases that affect the cost of living.” 


The President acted so suddenly that 
the War Labor Board, one of the agencies 
affected, learned about it unofficially and 
only by accident during an after-dinner 
session on policy. An employe, informed 
by someone who heard the radio an- 
nouncement, rushed to the White House 
for copies of the executive order, which he 
distributed to WLB members at the meet- 
ing. 

Relying on his power as Commander- 
in-Chief as well as on price-control au- 
thority, the President took these steps: 


On Wages: He ordered the WLB 
“to authorize no further increases in wages 
or salaries except such as are clearly nec- 
essary to correct substandards of living.” 
He provided, however, that increases may 
still be allowed under the Little Steel for- 
mula to compensate for the 15 per cent 
rise in the cost of living between Jan. 1, 
1941, and May 1, 1942. The President 
also ordered War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt to forbid workers 
to change jobs for more money unless it 
helped the war effort. 

This portion of the order sheared WLB 
of much of its wage-control authority and> 
vested it in Economic Stabilization Di- 
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rector James*F. Byrnes, who may make 
“reasonable” adjustments of wages and 
salaries involved in promotions, reclassi- 
fications, merit increases, or incentive 
wages, provided they do not boost prices 
or production costs. 


On Prices: The President ordered 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
and Food Administrator Chester C. Davis 
to put ceilings immediately on all com- 
modities affecting the cost of living, to 
halt further increases, and to “roll back” 
prices that are too high. He specifically 
left the door open for subsidies to recom- 
pense producers for holding prices down, 
although Congress has repeatedly shown 
opposition to this policy. He asked Fed- 
eral, state, and municipal ‘agencies con- 
trollmg utility rates to disapprove in- 
creases and even to order reductions con- 
sistent with other stabilization moves. 


This was the over-all policy, and it was 
up to the administrators to put it into 
effect. Their actions indicated they would 
do so in a series of specific orders. Theiyz 
first acts: 


q The WLB promptly telegraphed its re- 
gional boards and subagencies to keep 
strictly within the Little Steel formula. A 
board spokesman claimed that the WLB 
had, in fact, hewn closer to the line on 
wages than had officials controlling farm 
prices. Government _ statistics revealed 
that both had risen. The average weekly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries 
rose from $26.27 in December 1939 to 
$40.27 last December. The index of prices 
received by farmers rose from 96 in De- 
cember 1939 to 182 last January and was 
the same in March. 


{ Food Administrator Davis worked for a 
better balance between livestock, feed, 
and meat prices. He granted an immedi- 
ate rise of 5 cents a bushel in corn ceiling 
prices in surplus producing areas, where 
farmers are refusing to sell corn at $1 be- 
cause used as feed it could bring livestock 
growers $1.50 in the form of hogs. As a 
result, farmers have hoarded their corn. If 
the extra nickel induces them to sell the 
grain, it should promote greater produc- 
tion of livestock and consequently lower 
prices. Davis also upped the government’s 
support prices (which guarantee a floor 
on prices in the open market) for hogs 
from $13.25. to $13.75 per 100 pounds, and 
made plans to import feed from Canada 
and Australia. These steps, he. believed, 
would relieve the squeeze between live 
animal: and meat prices without raising 
consumers’ costs. But if they fail, he in- 
dicated that ceilings might be put on live 
hogs. 


{| Brown prepared to extend dollars-and- 
cents ceilings to all types of commodi- 
ties. He mentioned wheat, cotton, fresh 
fruits and fish, and certain oil-bearing 
seeds. The goal is to roll back prices as 
nearly as possible to last September’s lev- 
els. If that can be done, said Brown, con- 
sumers will save “a tidy sum.” Meanwhile, 
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on Monday the price boss ordered that 


ceilings be clamped on all foods and bev- 
erages served in hotels, restaurants, etc. 


Significance——— 


The situation which immediately 
prompted the President’s action was the 
Senate’s refusal, earlier in the week, to 
dispose finally of the issue raised by his 
veto of the Bankhead bill. In rejecting the 
Bankhead measure the President had put 
Congress on the spot. He warned that if 
farm prices got another boost there would 
be no holding back labor’s demands for 
more wages. 

Farm-bloc leaders, unimpressed, were 
ready to go ahead, but discovered they 
lacked the necessary two-thirds majority. 
Rather than let the issue come to a show- 
down, they persuaded the Senate, 62 to 
23, to return the bill to the Agriculture 
Committee. There, explained Sen. John H. 
Bankhead of Alabama, it would remain as 
a “club” handy for use if Lewis obtained 
higher wages for labor. Thus Congress was 
able to return the compliment and put the 
President on the spot. 

Mr. Roosevelt could see only one out- 
come—ruinous ‘inflation and disunity—if 
labor and agriculture got to clubbing each 
other in a competition to obtain special 
advantage under the stabilization program. 
“T cannot wait ... I cannot permit a con- 
tinuance of the upward spiral of prices,” 
he told the nation. 

Newspapers headlined his order a 
“freeze” of wages and prices. That label 
has been given to previous spectacular 
moves in the battle against inflation. 

But in neither his executive order nor 
his public statement did the President use 
the word. And though the order is by no 
means as rigid as the word implies, it does 
represent a definite tightening of control 
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all along the lines. With respect to wages 


he plugged one big loophole in the orig- 
inal control formula. No longer may work- 
ers jump from job to job for higher pay 
as they did after general wage and salary 
control was invoked. The order appeared 
to bar Lewis’s wage demands, unless he 
could prove that the miners’ living condi- 
tions were “substandard.” When the heads 
of the AFL and the CIO supported the 
move, Lewis denounced them for “cring- 
ing toadyism” to the Administration. 

In his insistence on holding the line, Mr. 
Roosevelt also put an end to Brown’s the- 
ory that prices must be allowed to rise 
gradually—about one half of 1 per cent a 
month. Further, he and Byrnes indicated 
that retail prices of some individual items 
would be rolled back, and there was specu- 
lation that an effort would be made to re- 


duce the cost-of-living index as a whole, 


which includes such basic elements of the 
personal budget as food, clothing, house 
furnishings, and utilities. The cost-of-liv- 
ing index has risen from 100.6 (as com- 
pared with the base period years of 1935- 
39) when war broke out in Europe in Sep- 
tember 1939, to 112 when the first price- 
control act was passed in January 1942, 
and to 119 last October when the stabiliza- 
tion law went on the books. The latest 
figure for February is 120.9. 

Throughout the whole inflation battle, 
the President has had to combat a per- 
sistent farm bloc. In the first price-control 
law Congress wrote in several minimum 
ceilings for agriculture, one of which was 
110 per cent of parity. In October Con- 
gress agreed to reduce this to 100 per cent. 

Strengthened by the elections, the farm 
bloc returned to Washington this year and 
by means of the Bankhead bill insisted on 
having farm prices reflect parity without 
government payments. Then came John 
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L. Lewis’s assault on the Little Steel fo. 
mula. Finally, when Mr. Roosevelt pre. 
sented the issue as one in which fu 
increases for any group would threate, 
the whole balance of stabilization, the farm 
bloc backed away from taking respongi. 
bility. A keen judge of timing, the Preg: 
dent promptly tightened control by several 
notches. 


New Navy Wallops 


On the banks of the Potomac in tide. 
water Virginia, the Navy last week took 
some of the wraps off some of its newest 
weapons. After monthis of secrecy about 
how it was sharpening its teeth, the Naval 
Proving Ground at Dahlgren invited news 
correspondents to watch it bare them in an 
impressive demonstration of newly devel- 
oped might that featured: 


q A new type of projectile for a battleship’s 

16-inch guns, with enemy aircraft as the 

target. Details of exactly how this deve. 

opment works were withheld, but the feag- 

bility of using 16-inchers against planes was | 
outlined recently by Admiral William V, 

Pratt in his War Tides column (News 

WEEK, March 8) . He explained that witha 

high bursting charge and timed fuses, frag- 

mentation shells from a battleship’s big 

guns could catch enemy squadrons within 
their fire zone for a period of roughly three 

or four minutes, even if the planes were 

flying from 20,000 to 30,000 feet and at 

$00 miles an hour. In three minutes, Ad- 
miral Pratt said, a battlewagon could thus, 
throw about 113,400 pounds of metal at 

attacking planes. 


q A new and highly potent type of anti- 


‘submarine device, already installed on some 


of our ships to supplement but not sup- 
plant the depth charge, the basic anti-sub 
‘ { 


Associated Press 


Tests at Dahlgren: Wows (Women Ordnance Workers) help load a twin-mount 40-millimeter gun ( left); and 
a 16-incher at the proving station fires over the Chesapeake in experiments with powder charges 





DINNER FOR EIGHT 


® Still more important . . ; Dinner 
For Eight Million. 


Eight million American boys, 
all over the earth, fighting to pre- 
serve the peace and tradition of 
Dinner For Eight. 


Dehydration is a long word but a 
short cut to a square meal... takes 
out moisture and bulk till cooking 
puts them back again . . . promotes 
speed and economy in transit... 
saves enormous cargo space for' 
planes, tanks and munitions . . . and 
seals in and preserves nutrition from 


pellet to platter to palate ... to 


perfection! 


Already, huge quantities of de- 


_ hydrated foods have been sent to 


our fighting forces and our allies 
overseas... already far-sighted food 
companies are planning for the day 
when you’ll do a week’s marketing 
in the space of an hour and a handbag. 


And CARRIER equipment, so 
long a vital factor in processing and 
protecting fresh meats and vegeta- 
bles, is today equally vital in the 
successful dehydration of foods . . . 


for CARRIER was the first word in air 
and moisture control when the sci- 
ence was new and CARRIER is still 
the first and the last word in expand- 
ing that science for the public good. 


Tomorrow, all over America, 
there shall be the happier times of 
Dinner For Eight ... but before 
those times come, we must convert 
Talk into Action and Time into Speed. 


Lats gi ee NK 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ RE y 
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For more than two years Dakar 
was an acute anxiety to Britain, Brazil, 
the United States, and the New World 
as a whole. It was a potential threat to 
the round-the-Cape route to the Middle 
and Far East and a potential springboard 
for invasion of the Western Hemisphere. 

Throughout this period sinister ru- 
mors spread about Dakar. The Germans 
were using it as a submarine base; they 
were assembling air forces there; a Ger- 
man political mission had control of the 
Governor General of French West Afri- 
ca, Pierre Boisson, etc., etc. Such rumors 
were dignified by news dispatches from 
London and elsewhere. 

As this column has been able to re- 
. port previously, these rumors and _as- 
sertions were almost uniformly false. The 
facts about the situation at Dakar were 
known to our State Department, be- 
cause it received regular reports from 
its own qualified observers on the 
ground. Now the first and foremost of 
these observers, Thomas C. Wasson, has 
published his own account in The Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Journal for April. 

Wasson, a seasoned consular officer 
who had traveled through the whole 
West African region, was dispatched to 
Dakar after the fall of France. He ar- 
rived Sept. 15, 1940, just a few days 
before the ill-fated British-Free French 
assault. He remained there for eighteen 
months, when he was relieved by an- 
other experienced officer. Wasson and 
his staff had the free run of French 
West Africa. They had free access to 
French officials, French civilians, and 
natives at all levels. They communicated 
freely with the State Department by 
code. Wasson testifies that he has “no 
reason to think that any obstacles were 
put in the way of anyone who wished 
to speak with me. My practice was to 
welcome all who came to me, by day or 
night, at the consulate or elsewhere, 
regardless of political beliefs, race, rank, 
or reputation.” : 

Here are some of Mr. Wasson’s con- 
clusions: There were no German activi- 
ties in French West Africa under the 
Vichy regime except for four or five 
Jewish refugees, there were no Germans 
in the port of Dakar while he was 
there. Except for a few officials in 
transit to Portuguese Guinea, Liberia, 
and to the colonies farther south, “there 
were no Germans in all of French West 
Africa. No German submarines put in- 
to Dakar or other French West African 
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ports, and no naval vessels based in 
French West Africa put to sea to sup- 
ply German submarines or raiders.” 

As Wasson remarks, the Germans 
certainly would have liked to be in 
French West Africa. But they were not 
in a position to invade it “and they 
could never hope to win the complicity 
of the inhabitants.” Wasson has reason 
to believe that the Germans sought per- 
mission to send experts: and observers 
in exchange for “certain. favors,” but 
Boisson turned them down flat. When 
the United States declared war, Boisson 
sent for Wasson, wished us well, and 
“expressed confidence that we would 
win the war.” 

In Wasson’s words, Boisson “was a 
Pétainist but an anti-collaborationist.” 
This is the crux of the difficulty the 
American Government has had with 
the de Gaullists and their uncritical 
backers in Britain and the United 
States. To them, any such official who 
maintained allegiance to Pétain was 
ipso facto a collaborationist. Even now, 
according to the recent London dis- 
patches, de Gaulle insists that Boisson 
must be dismissed if de Gaulle is to 
collaborate with Giraud. 

Whatever Boisson’s fate may be, Was- 
son’s testimony is further proof of the 
wisdom of the American Government in 
refusing to regard all French officials 


who remained loyal to Vichy as pro- 


German or even as collaborationist. 


Assistant Secretary of State Berle 
has swept away another misconstruc- 
tion of American foreign policy. We 
have no thought of trying to build a 
cordon sanitaire around Russia. In 
Berle’s words, “the idea of a buffer 
state is as dead as a dodo.” Buffer 
states no longer buff. They can be 
flown over in a few minutes and over- 
run in a few hours. 

Contrary to the conclusions drawn by 
some commentators, Berle’s statement 
did not imply approval of Russia's 
claims to the Baltic states or part of 
Poland. The alternative to buffer states 
is not necessarily their absorption. It 
may be independent states, living on 
friendly terms with their more powerful 
neighbors. This is the American system, 
as exemplified in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and it is the only system ‘con- 
sistent with the Atlantic Charter and 
worldwide collective security under the 
United Nations. 
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weapon. Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Ordnance, 
said this development “in certain circum. 
stances may prove highly useful.” 


q Armor-piercing aircraft bombs which 
penetrate thick steel plates to explode in a 
ship’s vitals, and, on the other hand, 
American-made armor plate so tough it 
could only be dented by such a shell. 


At the end the correspondents crowded 
into a bombproof shelter fitted with a mir. 
ror through which they watched what went 
on outside. A 16-inch rifle shot a projectile 
through four armor plates a quarter-mile 
away from the shelter. When one of the 
fragments flew back and shattered the 
shelter mirror, Admiral Blandy remarked: 
“It couldn’t have been arranged better.” 


Tale of Two Mayors 


America’s two biggest cities last week 
learned that their mayors would stay 
around for a while: 


4] Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, first ap- 
pointed in 1933 to replace the assassinated 
Mayor Anton J. Cermak, and reelected in 
1935 and 1989, was voted into another 
four-year term April 6. The Democratic 
chief polled 687,000 votes against 571,000 
for his: Republican rival, George B. Mc. 
Kibbin. 


q Fiorello H. La Guardia of New York 
got a backhanded compliment: The War 
Department announced he would be more 
useful as mayor than as a brigadier gen- 
eral. Dousing rumors that the mayor would 
get a commission and take an assignment 
in the Mediterranean war zone, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson declared La 
Guardia had visited him-and offered his 


services but that they had agreed to | 


“leave the matter open.” 

Obviously, men in high places had sud- 
denly changed their minds about La Guar- 
dia’s future. Previously, Stephen Early, 
the President’s secretary, had admitted 
that some commission was planned for the 
Little Flower, and the New York State 
Legislature had sneaked through a bill 
permitting La Guardia to name a deputy 
mayor should he decide to go on leave 
from his office. But apparently Stimson 
himself blocked the plan to give La Guar- 
dia a general’s star. Presumably the War 
Secretary felt that. the mayor’s influence 
at the White House would cut across the 
Army’s vertical lines of authority and dam- 
age Stimson’s policy of keeping the Army 
nonpolitical. 


Draft Shake-Up 


Draft boards said frankly they were 
puzzled, as puzzled as the married men on 
their lists. Indeed, in Reading, Pa., 4 
board admitted it could do no more “clear 
thinking” without more definite instruc- 
tions from Washington on inducting fa- 
thers, and so it ordered a halt to classifica- 
tion of any married men. 

After a Washington conclave of state 












Goon mO” 
ou look very pretty in your new Spring bonnet — and we like your choice of 
face powder, too. In fact, you’re one of the best dressed women in the 
country, these days, and we've somcthing important to say about you to the 
men of American industry. 

This young woman is doing a man-size job. A job that was once belicved 
impossible for a woman, and she’s doing it as well as any man could do it. She 
typical of hundreds of thousands of women who are working today on 
America’s most efficient assembly lines. 

Yet there are still many smaller plants that are employing few or no women 
workers, and America is approaching the bottom of the manpower barrel. 
Because of this, the U. S. War Manpower Commission urges (a) the use of 
more than 3,500,000 additional women in industry, and (b) the breakdown of 
discrimination against the handicapped, and other minority groups. 

On the right is a list of some of the jobs that women are able to fill today, 


Professional and Managerial Solder ! 
Chemist, Organic Welder Helper, Arc 
Draftsman, Mechanicol Chassi: 

Chemist, Asst. il 


Skilled 

Airplane Woodworker 

Gear Shaper Operator 
Internal Grinder Operator 
Inspector (machine shop) 
Sheet Metal Worker, Aircraft 
Welder, 

Assembler (firearms) 


Glectrician, Airplane 
Radio Equipment Assembler, 
Special 
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from the record of America’s leading war-production plants: coatten soak ond itetansio’ 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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draft chiefs, Selective Service this week 
did its best to clarify the muddle by com- 
ing up with a new line-up of classifications 
for married men. As hinted earlier (News. 
WEEK, April 12) , the chief innovation was 
elimination of dependency as a ground for 
deferment for men with collateral depend- 
ents or wives but no children. Here are 
the new classifications as they affect mar- 
ried men: 

3-A: Men with “bona fide family rela- 
tionships” and no other grounds for de- 
ferment. Children conceived after Pearl 
Harbor and born after Sept. 15, 1942, don’t 

















Since the dawn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, ships of the Great White Fleet 
have sailed the blue Caribbean . . . pio- 
neering in the development of hemis- 
pheric trade and commerce between the 
Americas. 

Southbound, these famous American 
Flag liners have borne countless cargoes 
of ‘eagerly awaited manufactured goods. 

. Returning, they have brought to north- 
ern markets bananas, coffee, 
pineapples, cocoa and other 
tropical products that are Middle 
America’s inexhaustible treasure. 

























































Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA 
COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. . 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps .. é regularly 





uried Ireasure... 
— CA amo lomini 108 


This is a story of trim white ships and sunny tropic 
Seas... of Saakaee treasure, lying in the incredibly 
fertile soil of Middle America...right at our doorstep... 


With each succeeding year these pro- 
gressive Republics become a more im- 
portant source of rubber, palm-oil, 
quinine, balsa, mahogany . . . and many 
more essential commodities vital in war 
as in peace. 

Today the Great White Fleet is in 
war-time gray . ... serving our country 
. . . helping to protect the future and 
freedom of our hemisphere. But when 
ships can be spared . . . as trade between 
the Americas is resumed in full volume 
... the treasures of Middle America will 
reach us once again, 
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“Might as Well Draft "Em as Scare 
; ’Em to Death” 


count—“unless there is affirmative evi- 
dence of a medical character which clearly 
establishes that birth was delayed.” 

8-C: Men with bona fide dependents 
and necessary in agriculture. 

8-D: Men not otherwise deferrable, but 
whose induction would catise “extreme 
hardship and privation to a wife, child, or 
parent.” 

Thus the new arrangement eliminated 
3-B (formerly for men with dependents 
and in essential work); such men will go 
into 8-A if they have families, or 2-A, 2-B, 
or 2-C, if they have no families but are in 
essential work. Similarly, the order threw 
childless married men out of the 3 grades 
and into whatever other classifications 
their circumstances demand—including 
1-A for those left without grounds for de- 
ferment. The status of men of 38 to 45, 
now graded as 4-H but in process of re- 
classification in case of eventual call, re- 
mained unchanged. And Selective Service 
held onto the prod it uses to force men in 
35 “nondeferrable” occupations into war 
work: These will still be draftable regard- 
less of whether or not they have children. 

Despite the new definition of 3-A, how- 
ever, Selective Service still had its fingers 
crossed. How long fathers stay in it will 
depend partly on how many younger single 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, now making a vital propeller-shaft mechanism— its principle is 
illustrated by the child’s toy—encountered a new lubrication problem, solved by a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


FIRING A BLOCK-BUSTER 


Nore: A few days after Pearl Harbor, the Navy awarded one 
of its important contracts for Ordnance equipment to International 
Business Machines, leader in business office-machine equipment ... 


T= propeller shaft which frees a block-buster’s 
firing pin or drives a torpedo is simple in principle. 
Yet the 5-spindle automatic screw machine—which 
cuts such a shaft from 1%-inch stainless steel stock— 
presented one of lubrication’s toughest problems. 


A Shell Lubrication engineer surveyed the situation 
and recommended a special Shell Industrial Lubricant. 
After a thorough trial, I. B. M. reported this Shell 
Lubricant solved the problem ... production quotas 
were met... cutting tools stood up... the finish was 
superior. 


As war production sets new records, proper lubri- 


cation becomes even more vital. Yesterday’s solution 
is seldom good enough for today. 


Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a major 
responsibility of the ‘University of Petroleum,” Shell’s 
research laboratories. Shell engineers apply these im- 
provements in the field. 


Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all that is new in . 


lubrication as it develops? 


First oil refinery to win 
the Army-Navy “E”—Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery 


Leaders in War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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men yield to public pressure and quit 
factory jobs to join the armed forces. At 
any rate, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service chief, left no doubt that 
fathers would have to be called up even- 
tually: He said last week that he “hoped” 
to put it off until after July 1. 


Army-Navy Notes 


A War Department order dated Feb. 
25 barred soldiers on active duty from 
seeking any public office not held before 
they went into uniform. When it came 
into public notice last week, there was 
immediate speculation that the order 
might be aimed at Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur (who has been mentioned as a Re- 
publican Presidential possibility, but has 
denied he wants to run), and Mayor Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia of New York (who 
until last week thought he was going to be 
a brigadier general—see page 34—but who 
has shown no signs of seeking any office 
other than the mayoralty anyway). Best 
guess: The order was another of Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson’s efforts to keep 
politics and the Army divorced. 


{The House passed a bill restoring the 
Navy rank of commodore, made famous 
by Oliver Hazard Perry of Lake Erie and 


SSS SS 


Wave can look at a queenly model, as did these last week 
on Fifth Avenue in New York where Easter clothes are in 


his brother Matthew Calbraith Perry of 
the expedition to Japan, but abandoned 
since 1899. The rank is between captain 
and rear admiral, corresponds to that of 
an Army brigadier general, draws $4,000- 
a-year base pay, and is shown by a single 
2-inch stripe on cuffs and shoulder boards. 
The Navy asked the revival because it 
has many posts too big to be commanded 
by a captain, big enough to deserve a flag 
officer, but too small for a rear admiral. 


¥ The President sent to Congress his re- 
quest for Navy funds for 1944. It would 
be the biggest in history, $24,551,070,000, 
nearly a billion more than the 1943 fiscal- 
year. The biggest item is $14,141,000,000 
for ships, guns, and planes. 


{ The House passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a bill to permit the commissioning of 
women physicians and surgeons in the 
Army and Navy Medical Corps. They will 
draw the same allotments and benefits as 
unmarried male officers, and may serve at 
home or overseas. 


Meat Enterpriser 


Once, not so long ago, he did a modest 
business in livers and hearts. So modest, 
in fact, that his wife used to drive his de- 


il 


Springtime in the Shoppes: Even a Waac ora bloom. For all their pride in uniform, the girls still have an 


livery truck around Fulton Market in Chi- 
cago. Now Peter Golas lives in a fancy 
brick mansion on Hollywood Avenue, and 
Mrs. Golas has three servants and two 
Cadillacs. The meat business has been 
good to Peter Golas. 

But against the balding head of the tall, 
black-eyed, 48-year-old Golas, the Federal 
government last week hurled a charge that 
he had gotten rich as head of the biggest . 
black-market ring yet uncovered—a ring 
whose workings smacked of the prohibition 
era. The Office of Price Administration 
had been checking up on Golas’s affluence 
and turned’ up enough to cause a Federal 
grand jury in Newark to indict him, ten 
other individuals, and seven corporations 
for conspiracy to violate OPA meat-price 
regulations and meat-quota restrictions. 

Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
hailed the indictments as “the biggest ham- 
mer blow we have dealt yet to the black 
markets.” To illustrate just how big a blow 
it was, he charged that the Golas syndi- 
cate shipped 10,000,000 pounds of beef 
into Northern New Jersey and New York 
alone between Dec. 16 and Feb. 1, selling 
it at an average of 61% cents above ceil- 
ing prices and netting an illegal profit of 
$650,000 on $3,000,000 worth of meat. The 
story of Golas’s rapid rise from an obscure 
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eye for a fox scarf, an earring, and a hat that’s nothing 
much before and rather less than ’arf-of that. be’ind. 





How good is the 
helmet your 
soldier wears? 


If you’re an American soldier .. . 
or have a son, brother or husband 
who is... you’ll get a lot of com- 
fort out of the answer to this question. 


The new-style American helmet gives your 
soldier real protection against shrapnel and 
grenade fragments. Against glancing~ bul- 
lets. In rigid Army tests, it can even tangle 
with a .45 bullet fired at close range, and 
have nothing but a dent to show for it! 


They call it a “tin hat.”” But that outer 
shell is steel, strong and tough. And thin 
enough to avoid burdening the soldier with 
too much weight. 


This special steel is hard to make. It takes 
unusual facilities and specialized treatment. 
United States Steel is producing practically 
all of it. 


Other amazing things are coming out of 
steel laboratories these days. United States 
Steel, for example, has developed for certain 
war uses a stainless steel wire that’s thinner 
than human hair. 


Your stake in the new steels 


Right now, the new steels are helping you 
preserve American freedom. As long as the 
war lasts, you won’t be able to buy things 
marked with the U-S’S Label. But when 
peace is won, this label on scores of products 
will again assure you of quality steel ...the 
material that has no rival in usefulness and 
long-range economy. 


b “ “ 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ° AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY ° BOYLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ° 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY °*. OIL 
WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY ° TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY °¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COM- 
PANY °* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ° 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


WEW STEELS 


* 
Buy WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAay 


The money you loan builds America's war strength, 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





Arrested... for wasting a candybar wrapper ! 


A STATUTORY order makes it a punishable 
offense in England to waste paper wantonly 
—even a candybar wrapper. In England every 
bit of waste paper must be disposed of through 
a buyer or collector. These drastic rules are 
required because pulp, from which paper is 
made, is vitally necessary in manufacturing 
explosives. 

Paper és shells, bombs and bullets! At the 
present time-a large part of the United States 
production of paper pulp goes to nitrating 
plants where certain elements of the pulp are 
removed and formed into flakes or pellets, called 


AIMBERIDY- Cl 


NEW YORK: 122 EAST 42nd ST. 


IRA 


CHICAGO: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


nitrate cellulose. This material then becomes 
part of the finished explosive used in shells, 
bombs and bullets. 

To conserve paper pulp for military needs, 
the U. S. Government issued a directive cur- 
tailing paper production. : 

It now becomes the patriotic duty of every 
industry, firm, and individual to dispose of 
waste paper only to collectors or buyers of 
waste paper. They will see to it that your waste 
paper gets to the proper places for reprocessing. 
It will be made into new paper to conserve pulp 
for the explosives needed to win this war. 


CORPORATION 


Xx 


LOS ANGELES: 610 WEST 6th sT. 
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liver peddler to a big meat operator 
brought from Chairman Wright Patman 
of the House Small Business Committee 
the comment that prohibition-style mob- 
sters were “propelling themselves into the 
meat business.” 

The story began twelve years ago when 
Golas first showed up around the Fulton 
Market and started dabbling in corned 
beef. It wasn’t long before he borrowed 
$200 from a former poultry man and set 
himself up in livers and hearts. In 1934 he 
founded the Superb Packing Co., installed 
his wife as vice president and a daughter 
by a former marriage as secretary. Golas 
was on the slow road up, but he still wasn’t 
in the big time. 

Last September he cast his eyes west- 
ward to Omaha and leased the Nebraska 
Beef Co. Three months later he bought 
control of the old David Levi Co. packing 
plant in Chicago by investing $100,000 of 
his own and borrowing $100,000 more. In 
all, he owned or controlled six of the seven 
corporations indicted with him—Superb, 
Nebraska Beef, the Enkay Packing Co. 
of Paterson, N.J., State Packing Co. of 
Chicago, Kansas City Dressed Beef Co. 
and U.S. Packing Co. of Kansas City, 
Kan., and the Liebmann Packing Co. of 
Green Bay, Wis. 

With this setup, the OPA investigators 
charged, Golas spent $60,000 to $70,000 a 
day buying up cattle on the Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, and Omaha markets, boning the 
meat at the Superb plant and shipping it 
to the Eastern markets. When newsmen 
asked where he got all the money required 
to set him up in such far-flung enterprises, 
Golas laughed: 

“Do I look mysterious? Everybody in 
the Fulton Market knows me. I did noth- 
ing mysterious. I don’t know any of the 
mobsters. Not one penny of my money 
came from them.” 

Mrs. Golas echoed: “We’re just working 
people. I used to drive a truck.” 


Peace Between States 


When the Confederates marched off to 
war, each company Haunted a colorful bat- 
tle flag, painstakingly stitched and cere- 
moniously presented by hoop-skirted ladies 
in crinoline. And while the Johnny Rebs 
vied for the honor of carrying the banners 
safely through battle, the damyankees were 
as eager to capture them. 

Thirteen of those battle flags captured 
by Wisconsin troops—seven of them faded 
and tattered beyond identification—have 
been on exhibit for years in the Civil War 
Room of the State Historical Society Mu- 
seum at Madison, Wis. One is of blue silk, 
bordered with blue and white brocade and 
brown fringe, with hand-painted mottoes: 
“Victory or Death” and “Down With the 
Tyrant.” It was carried by the Cedar 
Creek Rifles from South Carolina. The 
others, of cashmere, cotton, and silk, were 
taken from the Nineteenth Mississippi In- 
fantry, the Mississippi Devils, the Pelican 

es of Louisiana, the First Missouri Cav- 
airy, and the Richland Rifles of Arkansas. 





Last week, proving it had malice toward 
none, the Wisconsin legislature in a good- 
will gesture to the South authorized the 
return of the banners to their native states. 


Axes to Corsets 


Problem of Civilian Supply 
Looms Larger in Capital Plans 


It was pretty hard to buy safety pins. 
Production had been cut to 50 per cent of 
1941 levels, and even so those being made 
were steel instead of the standard copper 
or brass and were liable to rust. Take the 
situation in Duquesne, Pa., for example. 
There the Lions Club learned that a 
hospital nearby had to use scotch tape on 
baby diapers for lack of safety pins. The 
club promptly started a campaign and 
collected 6,000 pins. 

The pin shortage was symptomatic of a 
nationwide trend that was beginning to 
assert itself more and more strongly in the 
whole civilian economy. The fact was that 
civilian supply had been virtually an 
orphan ever since Pearl Harbor. Stocks of 
many commodities had been big enough 
to keep things going for a while; now some 
of these were running out. But with the 
battle to convert to war production practi- 
cally won, Washington last week was in a 
mood to think once again of civilian sup- 
ply. Indeed, this loomed as the next great 
problem with which capital planners must 
grapple. 

One sign of this was a news release from 


the War Production Board’s Office of 








Acme 

Casualty: From Oak Knoll Hos- 
pital, Calif., this week came some of 
the grimmest photos yet released show- 
ing what war can do to Americans. 
Above is P. L. Sequestri, whose de- 
stroyer was sunk and whose leg was 
amputated on Guadalcanal. 
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Civilian Supply. It announced that “in 
line with the policy that the civilian 
economy must be sound as well as lean,” 
the OCS was studying a report on 200 
“hard goods” items that might prove 
essential for civilians. These ranged all 
the way from axes, hammers, and files to 
churns, mop sticks, and garbage pails. 
They were all in production (to what 
extent the OCS did not know) except for 
eight items like enamel tea kettles, ice 
picks, and spring scales. 

Another sign was WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson’s testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. The 
issue was a bill divorcing civilian supply 
from the WPB and setting up a separate 
agency to handle it. This Nelson did not 
like. Describing the WPB as a civilian 
super-agency, he insisted that production 
as a whole must be operated by one body, 
and that to subdivide its control might 
wreck it. Asked whether someone with ap- 
preciation of civilian needs shouldn’t be 
put in charge of civilian supply, the ex-vice . 
president of Sears, Roebuck asserted him- 
self with a will: 

“T’ve sold more goods to civilians, and 
I’ve bought more goods for civilians prob- 
ably than any man in this country .. . I 
won’t take my hat off to any man in the 
United States as far as knowing what ci- 
vilian needs are.” 


Significance-——~— 


It was no secret that Nelson had already 
made up his mind on civilian supply. He 
knows that time is ripe for a change. For 
one thing, part of the OCS’s history is in- 
compatible with its new job of looking out 
for civilians: Early in: the war one of its 
big chores was converting the automobile 
industry to war work. For another thing, 
the chief of the OCS is Joseph L. Weiner, 
who was overshadowed by Leon Henderson 
when civilian supply was part of the 
original Office of Price Administration, and 
who is still overshadowed with his agency 
merely one of 29 branches of the WPB. 
Besides, the short, dark, Russian-born 
Weiner works so hard at his desk (8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.) that he hasn’t been able to 
make himself known or his influence felt 
around Washington. In addition, Weiner 
has been widely denounced as a man of 
radical economic philosophy, determined to 
gear the nation’s economy to war in such 
a way as to keep it under rigid control 
with peace. 

So Nelson has decided that he must 
symbolize the OCS’s new importance by 
handing it over to a big-name, more con- 
servative administrator, superseding Wein- 
er. Such a man would have the prestige to 
wade in and slug it out in competing for 
supplies with the Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, 
etc. But the WPB chief has not yet found 
a man to take the job. 

Meanwhile, the OCS under Weiner is 
doing much of the spadework that must 
precede the slugging. Its first big effort in 
this direction was its February “bedrock 
report”—an over-all estimate of the mini- 
mum supplies civilians must have. These 
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Tue weathered granite headstone up on 
Prospect Hill says he was born in 1838. 
But he looked older than forty when I 
first met him .. . a saber-scarred man... 
two years after the Custer Massacre. 

He was my mother’s oldest brother 
and I but a child. But the memory of his 
* curious belief lives with me still. 

He ran away in ’57, with nary a note 
or a word from him for twenty-one 
years. Then he walked in, on leave, a 
Civil War veteran and captain of cav- 
alry, home from the Indian wars. 

He spoke seldom and then softly. 
And, curiously, he always sat in that 
corner of a room where his glance could 
command all doors and windows. 


“Why? Because,” he answered my 
mother’s query, “sixteen years of war- 
fare have taught me that, to survive, I 
must never turn my back on the front.” 

Today, how many of us share this 
belief . . . the conviction that, if we are 
to survive, we must never turn our backs 
on the front . . . the front where our 
boys battle for their existence and ours? 
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How many of us realize the importance 
of sacrificing to support that front? 
How many of us are doing something 
about it by purchasing our full share of 
war bonds—every week, every pay day 
—and ALu we can possibly afford? 





. FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
_ you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $8. 

2. War Bonds are the world’s safest 
investment — guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 

3. War Bonds can be made out in 
1 name—or in 2, as co-owners. 

4. War Bonds cannot go down in 
value: If they are lost, the Gov- 
ernment will issue new ones. 

5. War Bonds can be redeemed, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 

6. War Bonds begin to build up in- 
terest after 12 months. 











Don’t Turn Your Back on the Front .. ..BUY BONDS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY 


HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, INC. 


Makers of Vitamins and Medicines of Rore Quality * Roche Park «Nut 
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included, for example, 71.8 per cent of 
1941’s consumption of food, 75.2 per cent 
of the tobacco, none of the jewelry, 59 
per cent of the corsets and brassieres, and 
110 per cent of the toilet paper (because 
more country people are moving to the 
cities for war work) . 

Since issuing the bedrock report, the 
OCS has found some items below safe 
levels and taken steps to boost them—as, 
for instance, bed springs, radio batteries, 
alarm clocks, and baby carriages. Indeed, 
the issue is no longer how far the civilian 
economy must be cut. The emphasis now 
is on increasing supplies as far as possible. 

In this a major problem now before the 
OCS is that of replacement and repair 
parts. The agency is studying what ought 
to be done about such things as insulation 
strips for refrigerator doors: .A scarcity of 
them would be wasteful because it would 
increase the use of power, eat up fuel, etc. 
Lack of drive belts for vacuum cleaners 
would render the machines useless and 
create excessive demand for whole new 
vacuum cleaners. In such cases the need 
is to give the civilian economy a little to 
prevemt wastage of a good deal. 

So however Nelson and the Senate bill’s 
backers work out their differences on the 
organizational future of the OCS, the fact 
remains that within that agency as now set 
up the crucial advance planning is being 
done. What must come next is a boss with 
the weight and authority to make that 
planning stick. 


Cocoanut Grove’s Ashes 


Tragic as it was, Boston’s Cocoanut 
Grove night-club fire of four months ago 
did more than take 491 lives. It galva- 
nized Massachusetts’s rotund little Attor- 
ney General, Robert T. Bushnell, into one 
of the most spectacular racket-busting 
crusades since Thomas E> Dewey’s early 
days of glory in New York. And as Dewey 
benefited politically from his racket bust- 
ing, so Bushnell seemed likely to profit 
by his. 

It was shortly .after.the fire that Bush- 
nell flared into action. First he called in 
his assistants and told them that if they 
wanted to quit, then was the time. The 
going, he warned, was about to get rough. 
They stayed, and the going certainly got 
plenty rough. 

Within four months Bushnell got in- 
dictments charging corruption from bot- 
tom to top in Boston’s police department. 
He brought about the suspension of the 
police commissioner and six of his chief 
subordinates on charges of conspiracy to 
permit operation of gambling houses. Into 
the clink Bushnell threw the head of 8 
syndicate of numbers racketeers who iD 
eight years took in $90,000,000. 

Through all this the 46-year-old prose- 
cutor, a maverick Republican, said he 
didn’t care what happened to himself as 
the result of his crusade. But it was evi- 
dent that relations between him and the 
Republican Governor, Leverett Salton 
stall, were not too warm. The implicatio® 
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Right at Your Factory Door 


HEN the Japs struck at Pearl 

Harbor, the Air Express system of 
the United States was by far the great- 
est in the world. 


Built during years of peace, it required _ 


no conversion for war. It was ready to go! 

Now, as then, Air Express provides in- 
dustry with a vast network of skyways 
. over which to move critical material at 
a speed of three miles a minute. 


For the manufacturer, it’s almost like 


having the entire nation right at his fac- 
tory door—no supplier or sub-contractor 
can be far away with this fastest form of 
delivery. 


It serves every U. S. industrial town and 
city, and more than 60 foreign countries 
— either direct or by rapid Air-Rail con- 
nections, with schedules that are figured 
in hours instead of days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thou- 
sands of war plants, with vital shipments 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY — as soon as shipment is ready —.to 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — to 
conserve valuable space. asK for our “War- 
time Wall Chart”—an illustrated guide for sim- 
plified preparation of Air Express shipments. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION °¢ 
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that prevent production tie-ups, break 
industrial bottlenecks and keep men on 
the job. 


TODAY, Air Express also works hand in . 
hand with the Army and Navy Air Trans- 
port services, to supply our fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 


TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the 
globe in friendly commerce, and will 
bring all foreign markets to the doorstep 
of American business. 


Gels there HRST 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





to keep the “staggers” 


out of raft-making? 


Plant air that made workers go AWOL? 
Yes! and it threatened to sabotage pro- 
duction of death-cheating rubber life- 
rafts for America’s air force. 


Step into the room where these special 
rubber boats are processed and you'll 
find that a dangerous solvent is evapo- 
rated and released into the air. Even 
small concentrations of this vapor cause 
workers to reel and stagger as though 
drunk. To make matters worse, this sol- 
vent carries the constant threat of 
explosion. 

What to do? Knuckle under to this pro- 
_ duction bottleneck and forget about the 
planes that are waiting for these rafts? 
* Or ask Sturtevant to “Put Air to Work?” 


Now, huge Sturtevant Fans are on the 
job ... blasting a hurricane of fresh, 
tempered air into the room. 2000 tons of 
it every hour...enough to replace every 
cubic foot of air every two minutes! 


RESULTS: Vapors whisked away before 
any worker can inhale them . . . pro- 
duction kept at top-notch. And because 
dry air encourages a static spark, this 
-Sturtevant System keeps the air “moist” 
enough (engineers call it 50% relative 
humidity) to eliminate the danger 
of explosion. 




































Sturtevant has licked this problem for 
leading plants in America . . . to speed 
the production of life-rafts, barrage bal- 
loons, self-sealing gas tanks and count- 
less other victory-vital:rubber products, 


enilaces 


POST-WAR ROSDUCT BEHAVE? 


After the war, all America will benefit 
from the lessons we are learning today. 
air that is engineered—to ventilate, to 
heat, to convey, to control dust and 
fumes or burn fuel more efficiently—will 
make the difference between profit and 
loss in many a plant. Just where 
ENGINEERED AIR will fit into your prob- 
lem, no one can say. But Sturtevant’s 
work of yesterday and today will be tre- 
mendously helpful in finding the answer. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Hyde Park 
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was that Saltonstall had been slow in 
realizing just how bad the “situation in 
Boston” was. About other officials Bush- 


nell declared: “The condition is created 
by the fact that there are too many poli- 0 
ticians who are interested primarily in 
their own tenure of office.” 
Here is how Bushnell trod “on many h 


toes, some official”: 

For his own investigation into the cause } 
of the Cocoanut Grove fire, he ignored 
the Boston city police (whose commis- 
sioners have been gubernatorial appointees 
since 1906). Instead, he used the state 
police. Little more than a month after the . 
fire, on Dec. 31, 1942, Bushnell’s evidence 
was enough for the Suffolk County grand 
jury to indict ten persons. Among these 
were Barnett Welansky, president of the 
night club and former attorney for the 
racketeer Charles “King” Solomon who 
was shot to death in 1988; his brother, 
James, former speakeasy operator once 
suspected of murdering a racketeer; and 
Jacob Goldfine, club wine steward. (This 
trio’s trial for manslaughter ended last 
week in conviction for Barnett Welansky 
and acquittal for the other two.) Among 
others indicted for conspiracy to evade 
the building laws and other charges were 
James H. Mooney, City Building Com- 
missioner, and Capt. Joseph A. Bucci- 
gross, night commander of the police dis- 
trict in which the club was located. 

The Buccigross indictment was a tip- 
off: Bushnell was going after not only 
racketeers but pelice as well. In January 
he got a chance to do so again. Bushnell 
raided twelve number-racket joints in 6 
Boston and arrested 24 men and women, 
among whom was Harry J. Sagansky, a 
former dentist also known as “Doc Jas- 
per.” On March 18 Sagansky pleaded 
guilty to operating a lottery and got a 
214- to 3-year sentence and a $5,000 fine. 
The Sagansky angle of the probe was 
what drew into Bushnell’s net the big and 
popular Police Commissioner, Joseph F. 
Timilty, appointed in 1986 by the Demo- 
cratic Gov. (now Congressman) James . 
M. Curley. 

Bushnell heard talk that Sagansky had 


pleaded guilty so that no testimony in- 
volving higher ups would come out. Then 
the prosecutor recalled that he had re- J 


ferred a complaint against Sagansky to 
Timilty’s office back in 1941 and that 
nothing had come of it. The grand jury ¢ 
returned gambling indictments against 
Timilty and six high police officers. Tim- : 
ilty went on “leave of absence” and the ! 
others were suspended pending trial. 
For his part, Bushnell said he would 
continue his chase after bigger game. In- 
deed, his friends say he has an enormous 
capacity for righteous indignation—and 
an even more enormous capacity for work. 
He drives himself constantly, sometimes 
flopping on a couch in his office for a nap 
and waking up after a couple of hours to 
start in again. And most. ominous for the 
men he is now out to get, Robert Bush- 
nell as public prosecutor has won prac- 
tically every one of the cases he has tried. 

































[+’s ceiling zero— and the hills are wicked close to the field below! We circle around trying to spot a bole 






n in the murk—but there are no holes. Then the radio operator on the ground calls out: “We can hear you 
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- oer the field now. Get back to the west and try to come in!’ The ship settles rapidly... we wait in our 
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. little cabin, sweat streaming from our faces. Suddenly the throttles jam forward, 4 screaming props grab 
‘ huge chunks of air...and . yells fant wer to crasbl”... 
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b, “It’s raining so lim fe walking... but men must fly...” 





nes The above is part of a letter from a friend... a man who’s risking his life every day... getting bombers 
6 to Africa in time! We think of him when we make communications equipment for some of the planes he 


. flies . . . communications equipment for air, land and sea. We try to make this equipment just as reliable 
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ury and durable as 48-years’ experience has taught us... For today it’s not our reputation that’s at stake... 


the it’s human lives! How can we at Stromberg-Carlson do less than our best. And.how can all of us do less 


3.2 gpa sats 


a than buy War Bonds and Stamps. . . as often, as much... as we can afford? 


tn company with the front tine of 


American industry we proudly dis- 
play the Army-Navy “E” pennant. 


In radios, telephones, sound-systems, there is nothing finer than @ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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True Story of de Gaulle Visit 
Shows Blocks to French Unity 


It’s Another of the Squabbles 
That Have Marked the Struggle 
to Join General and Giraud 


In London last week, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle packed his bags. After days of par- 
ley in Algiers between Gen. Henri Honoré 
Giraud, French Civil and Military Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North Africa, and Gen. 
Georges Catroux, head of the fighting 
French mission, on plans for “reestablish- 
ing the unity of the French Empire,” the 
. time had come for a meeting between the 
three French leaders. 

On Friday, April 2, de Gaulle saw 
Churchill and asked for a plane to take 
him on Monday to Algiers. After a friendly 
lecture on tolerance, the Prime Minister 
asked de Gaulle if Tuesday, the 6th, 
wouldn’t be soon enough. Before de Gaulle 
had his meeting with Giraud and Catroux, 
Churchill wanted him. to see Anthony 
Eden when the British Foreign Secretary 
returned from America. 

De Gaulle saw Eden, but he didn’t fly 
to Algiers. Fighting French headquarters 
in London reported that a note signed by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied forces in North Af- 
rica, phrased in “most courteous terms,” 
had requested that de Gaulle postpone his 
trip. “Military reasons” were assigned as 
grounds for the statement that the visit 
would be “inopportune” at that time. 

Eisenhower's alleged message apparent- 
ly came as a shock to de Gaulle. It was 
also a shock to Eisenhower. From his head- 
quarters in North Africa, the American 
commander demanded to know why the 
full explanation which had accompanied 
’ his message had not been published by the 
French National Committee. 

After several days of mysterious silence, 
de Gaulle cabled Eisenhower on April 10 
the “ardent good wishes of the French 
people” in the Battle of Tunisia. On the 
same day General Catroux arrived in Lon- 
don with a detailed draft of an agreement 
for a settlement between Giraud and de 
Gaulle, which he was said to have worked 
out with Giraud. There the diplomatic 
squabble rested—a good example of what 
has been going on for months in the strug- 


gle to unite bickering French factions.. 


What actually had happened was this: 
Shortly after Giraud’s speech of March 
14, de Gaulle made plans to leave for Al- 
giers for a conference. But when Giraud 
returned from the Tunisian front to hold 
preliminary conversations with General 









Catroux, the mediator, it was found that 
a wide difference still existed between the 
views of the two leaders. For one thing, 
the Fighting French general wanted 
French North and West Africa incor- 
porated into the framework of the French 
National Committee rather than having 
it stay a separate unit under the high 
commissionership of Giraud. He = also 
wished to remain as political head of the 
movement, with Giraud.in charge of mili- 
tary operations. While this was not accept- 
able to Giraud, he was prepared to talk 
over the matter with de Gaulle. The latter 
was ready to leave for Algiers when French 
Guiana broke away from Vichy rule. De 
Gaulle postponed his trip until that affair 
was settled. Finally Monday, April 5, was 
set for the date of his departure. 

In the meantime, General Eisenhower's 
advisers in North Africa, including Ameri- 
can Minister Robert Murphy, the British 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, and de 
Gaulle’s own representative, Catroux.: de- 
cided that because de Gaulle’s appear- 
ance in Algiers might be a signal for dem- 
onstrations arranged in his favor by his 
own agents and because of the unlikeli- 


Giraud stayed in Algiers 





De Gaulle stayed home 


hood of the two generals being able to 
reach any quick decision, it would be 
wiser to postpone the meeting until the 
battle in Tunisia had ended. 

Macmillan thereupon communicated 
with Brig. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
Eisenhower’s chief of staff. Smith agreed 
to postpone the meeting. Macmillan cabled 
London to that effect. The British Foreign 
Office in turn sent word to de Gaulle’s 
headquarters. The message was so couched 
that it conveyed to the Fighting French 
leader the impression that it came 
from Eisenhower. Instead of giving the 


full explanation, the French National Com. 
mittee merely announced that Eisenhower ~ 


had asked de Gaulle to delay. his “unity 
conference” with Giraud since the move 
would have “serious 
Rather than let de Gaulle imply that he 
was preventing unity between the two 
French generals, Eisenhower expressed his 
“surprise” in the statement from North 
Africa. 


Common Wealth 


In July 1942 a strangely assorted group 
of Britons decided to form a new political 
party. The leader was Sir Richard Thomas 
Dyke Acland, 36, a gaunt, bespectacled 
millionaire and fifteenth baronet of his 
line, and the group included J. B. Priest- 
ley, the Bishop of Bradford, Prof. C. E. 
M. Joad, Phyllis Bottome, and Edward 
Hulton, publisher of Picture Post. 

The members did not. belong to any 
special party, they were rich and poor, 
old and young (mostly the latter), Chris- 
tian and Jew. What they all had in com- 
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RTA OF THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 


development of its 
its domestic 


tizen pereonnel. It is hereby declared to 


When the lights can shine again 


When the last lurking U-boat has gone 
and the seas aré free again, lights will 
blaze triumphantly from a host of war- 
darkened ships. 


On that day will come to light the 
story of a revitalized U. S. merchant 
marine worthy of our great nation. 


It was 1936 when Congress set a 
policy for America’s seagoing come- 
back. Our shipbuilding and shipping 
had ‘shrunk continuously since World 
War I. We were dependent upon 


foreign bottoms for 70% of our over- 
seas trade. 


The far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 declared that our forei 
commerce, our very security, could 
best be preserved by an adequate and 
entirely Pas se pay enor marine, 
composed of t t-equipped, safest 
and most suitable types ges 


constructed in the United States, and 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel.” 


American genius, guided by the 
Maritime Commission, set at this huge 
task in typical fashion. Shipbuilding 
has come to life with new methods, 
better ships. Citizen crews sail with 
the finest working conditions in ship- 
ping history. Efficient operation has 
introduced better, faster service. 

Directed by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, our new merchant marine 
today is performing miracles in sup- 
plying Allied fronts. 

We are proud of the share that 


° ” 
tenance of such a merchant marine. . 


60.004 


American Export Lines has in this 
coming-of-age of United States ship- 
ping. Before war, we carried the prod- 
ucts of U. S. farms and factories and 
mines to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon and Burma... 
and brought back essential imports 
— rubber, manganese, jute and tea — 
cork, chrome, hides and olive oil. And 
every shipload was a proof of the need 
for independent American shipping. 


Infinitely greater is American Ex- 
port’s job in wartime. It tests the speed 
and endurance of the new ships, tries 
the skill and courage of American 
crews. It is a supreme trial of the 
country’s maritime policy — and it 
augurs well for America’s new fleets 
when the lights can shine again. 


American Export Lines 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boets, ere shortening the supply lines to our fighting fronts 


’ 
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mon was a conviction that first, Britain’s 
political life, deeply rutted in old grooves, 
needed a sharp injection of novelty and 
youth; second, that the common man, 
stirred by war and Fascism demanded 
action and reforms; third, that a high 
degree of common ownership was advis- 
able; fourth, thet India should be given 
freedom as soon as possible. 

The new left-wing combination thus 
born became known as the Common 
Wealth (not Commonwealth) movement. 
It was a merger of Acland’s “Forward 
March” group and Priestley’s 1941 Com- 
mittee (Priestley himself resigned a few 
months later, withdrawing from politics) . 
Its principles were crystallized in a 
“Nine-Point Program” with strong col- 
lectivist and libertarian trends. It differed 
principally from orthodox Marxism in the 
religious spirit with which Acland had 
suffused it. And in its own queer way 
Common Wealth was as British as the 
ubiquitous brussels sprouts. _ - 

In Parliament, Common Wealth was 
able to count only on three members; 
Acland himself, a Liberal M.P. since 
1985; Vernon Bartlett, Independent Pro- 
gressive; and George L. Reakes, an Inde- 
pendent who won last summer’s by-elec- 
tion at Wallasey thanks largely to the 
personal influence of Acland over the local 
electorate. . 

Last week the new party for the first 
time fought and won a by-election in its 
own right. The victory occurred at Eddis- 
bury, Cheshire, where the Common 
Wealth candidate, Warrant Officer John 
Loverseed of the RAF, defeated the gov- 
ernment candidate, Thomas Peacock (Na- 
tional Liberal), by the fairly close count 
of 8,028 votes against 7,537. 


Spotlight on Sabotage 


In Denmark and Norway last week, si- 
lent, grim, hopeful people marked the third 
anniversary of the Nazi invasion that was 
the prelude to the total conquest of Eu- 


rope. In both countries, on this 9th of. 


April, the tide of resistance ran high as a 
new wave of sabotage reached its peak. 

Most of the news came from Denmark. 
Blast upon blast rocked a machine shop 
in Sundkrogade, Copenhagen. When the 
firemen arrived they found three unex- 
ploded bombs amid the wreckage. The 
watchdog had been poisoned. In the sub- 
urb of Valby, eight gunmen held up four 
workers and two guards; having planted 
bombs, the attackers helped their victims 
get away from the danger spot. 

In the past, few factual accounts such 
as these had slipped through the tight Ger- 
man censorship. Newspapers and news 
agencies had instructions to attribute all 
fires caused by saboteurs to “spontaneous 
combustion,” “short circuits,” etc. What 
had happened was that the German mili- 
tary commander in Denmark, Maj. Gen. 
Hermann von Hanneken, had deliberately 
lifted the ban on sabotage news. 

This change of policy was dramatically 
underlined. The man responsible for the 
previous blackout on sabotage news was 
the German press attaché Gustav Meiss- 
ner, virtual press dictator since the inva- 
sion. But two weeks ago, General von 
Hanneken called a press conference and 
in the presence of Meissner told editors 
that the ban had been canceled. Later it 
was announced that Meissner was going to 
the eastern front—the usual aftermath of 
disgrace for a German official—and would 


be replaced by Dr. Jiirgen Schréder. 


As the newly elected Danish Rigsdag 
prepared to assemble on April 15, reports 
reaching Sweden told of intensified Ger. 
man pressure. It was believed that Genera] 
von Hanneken’s new policy of publicizing 
sabotage was intended to prepare the 
ground for a new coup against Danish 
sovereignty. 

In Norway, German reinforcements were 
on their way to the ghost war of the Har- 
danger Plateau (Newsweek, April 12), 
while patriots demonstrated as in the past 
two years by staying at home on April 9, 
Two days earlier, a German High Com. 
mand communiqué mentioned a detach- 
ment of saboteurs in North Norway which, 
it claimed, had been completely annihi- 
lated. And Col. Gen. Nikolaus von Falken- 
horst, German military commander in Nor- 
way, in an address commemorating the 
April 9 attack, promised his soldiers that, 
in case of an invasion, the Nazis would 
“fight back and return every blow.” 


Strikes in Sydney 

On the docks of Sydney last week, work 
proceeded at an unusual pace. Day after 
day cargo was loaded or unloaded at a 
rate 10 per cent above normal. But it 
wasn’t the usual crowd of brawny long- 
shoremen who handled the waiting ships. 
In their place, 4,000 American and Aus 
tralian soldiers moved cargo. They had: 
been called in by Prime Minister Joha 
Curtin to break a wildcat strike of the, 
local stevedores. 

The Labor Prime Minister knew he 
stood on firm ground when, after the 
strike vote taken by 4,000 members of the 
Waterside Workers Federation, he ordered 
troops to take over. Not only was the 


International 


| Royal Laugh: This unusually informal study in hi- to the British Home Fleet, is striking because of its natural 


larity, snapped during the recent visit of King George V1 


and unaffected quality. 








NO PREVIOUS WAR EVER SAW A ROAD-BUILDING 
JOB LIKE THE NEW ALCAN HIGHWAY... 


nor the modern 
Freformed wire rope 


THAT HELPED BREAK ALL RECORDS 


Short cut to Japan—this 1,681-mile, 30-foot wide military artery for 
troop transport and supplies—a colossal task, bridging and crossing 
200 streams, was completed in advance of schedule. 

And every foot of the way, helping to accomplish the impossible, 
Preformed Wire Rope was on the job—lifting and swinging the 
giant shovels and grab-buckets biting away the tons of rock and 
soil, manning the booms that swung bridge-timbers and plates into 
place, winching trucks out of gullies and gravel pits. 

Preformed Wire Rope—with its greater flexibility and stamina, 
easier handling, longer life, fewer shutdowns for replacements, and 
cost reducing—proved through years of peacetime performance in 
industry that it was made to order for the toughest wartime jobs. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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strike unauthorized by the union itself, 
but it had been precipitated by men who 
worked only one or two days a week to 
keep their waterside workers’ badges as 
an insurance against being drafted for 
army or labor service. All other unions had 
refused to assist the wildcat strikers. 

The strike broke out when the Steve- 
doring Commission attempted to intro- 
duce in’ Sydney the nationwide “Gang 
system” under which all longshoremen are 
compelled to report for work daily. The 
government’s ace in the hole was an 
order withdrawing draft protection from 
the longshoremen. 


Verboten 


One of the most popular song hits in 
Germany before the advent of Hitler 
began with the verse: “Es geht alles 
voriiber, es geht alles vorbei.”—“It all 
passes, it all will be over.” The rest was 
a series of couplets, all beginning with 
the same verse and revealing in the second 
what was supposed to be over soon— 
usually the little worries of life and love. 

About two months ago Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Joseph Goebbels banned 
the song, decreeing heavy penalties for 
offenders. Last week, the Staats-Zeitung, 
New York German-language paper, dis- 
closed the reason for this ban. Germans 
had adapted the refrain to ridicule Hitler 
and the Nazis. Some of the couplets now 
in vogue: 


Es geht alles voriiber, es geht alles 
vorbei: 

Die November-Rationen werden fal- 
lig im Mai. 

(November rations will come due in 
May.) 

Es geht alles voriiber, es geht alles 
vorber: 

Und die einst Hitler Priesen, die 
Schreien jetzt: “Owei.” 

(Those who once praised Hitler now 
cry “oO uch.” ) 


Life in Mexico 

More corpulent than ever, Leon Hen- 
derson has been recovering from OPA 
labors at Acapulco. A Mexican newspaper 
ran his picture—stomach bulging out of 
the swimming trunks, the inevitable cigar 
and all. The caption: “It cannot be be- 
lieved that former Price Chief Henderson 
has passed through many days of ration- 
ing privation, judging by the view of this 
voluminous piece of- humanity.” 
{ Sensational news on the front page of 
a Mexico City daily: The Laredo pas- 
senger train, usually two to eight hours 
late, had arrived two hours early. 


{ Hollywood stars flew to Mexico City for 
a gala show to benefit the Mexican Red 
Cross and affiliated foreign groups. Over 
the objections of some Rockefeller Com- 
mittee officials, the movie chosen for the 
Mexican show was “Yankee Doodle Dan- 
dy.” The result: a poor house. 






Bolivia’s Welcome 


Flying over the rugged chasms and ° 


lonely wastes of Bolivia, Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace landed last week at La 
Paz, highest capital in the world, 12,000 
feet up in the ice-capped Andes. 

Along the flower-hung, terraced streets, 
flanked by waterfalls, Aymara Indians 
and cholos (half-breeds) cheered. Troops 
in gray-green uniforms stood at atten- 
tion. Bands played. But the excited dem- 
onstration was something more than a 
brilliant Latin fiesta in honor of Wallace. 
Bolivia was declaring war on the Axis. 
Just before Wallace’s arrival, President 
Enrique Pefiaranda de Castillo had been 
given power to place his country at war 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan. Bolivia 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis in January 1942 and last week’s dec- 
laration made it the only South American 
country to go to war with all three Axis 
nations (Brazil declared war only on 
Germany and Italy). 

This dramatic move by Bolivia was de- 
clared by the smiling Vice President to be 
“a complete surprise for me, a very agree- 
able surprise.” Between rousing receptions 
and military reviews, Wallace conferred 
formally with Pefiaranda de Castillo and 
his cabinet. He signed an agreement be- 
tween the United Siates, Bolivia, and the 





5 Acme 
Wallace in Chile: Bolivia went to 
war when he arrived 


Bolivian Development Co. to increase 
agricultural production and cattle breed- 
ing. Before going on to Peru, he toured 
Cochabamba, the ‘fertile, potato-growing 
district of Bolivia, where the people speak 
Quechua, the ancient Inca language. Bid- 
ding Wallace farewell, 50-year-old Presi- 
dent Pejiaranda de Castillo, a stout, hand- 
some Indian who has never been out of 
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Bolivia, promised to make a visit to Wash- 
ington sometime next month. 

Hemmed in by Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Argentina, and Chile, Bolivia is a coun. 
try without a seaport. With a population 
of 3,426,000, mostly of pure Indian strain, 
it brings to the United Nations some of 
the world’s richest tin mines, as well as 
silver, lead, zinc, copper, gold, antimony, 


“and tungsten. 


It also brings a small but well-trained 
army (Ernst Roehm, the notorious Nagi 
homosexual and adventurer whom Hitler 
killed in 1934, spent the years 1927-30 in 
Bolivia organizing the troops) and a large 
body of trained reserves, more expe- 
rienced in warfare than the regulars of 
most South American countries because 
many of them fought in the bloody Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay. How- 
ever, the present army chief, Lt. Gen. 
Antenor Ichazo, stated last week that 
Bolivian troops would be used primarily 
to step up mining, agricultural, and oil 
production and to improve the transpor- 
tation system. 


Babies, More Babies 


A survey made by insurance statisti- 
cians revealed Jast week that the British 
birth rate in 1942 hit its highest mark ina 
decade, while at the same time infant 
mortality. dropped close to an all-time low 
(see page 70). This was a by-product of 
war that no one had expected. Normally, . 
baby booms develop at the beginning and 
after the end of a war, but in a protracted 
conflict the birth rate tends to decline. 
Thus, in the last war, births in all belliger- 
ent countries fell off sharply toward the 
third or fourth year; in Germany and 
France the prewar birth rate was halved 
by 1916-17. 

Britain’s pleasure over the war baby 
boom was doubled by the news from the 
official ‘Wirtschaft und Statistik, revealing 
that Germany’s baby output last year had 
dropped to 1,250,000—290,000 below the 
1941 level. In 1989 and 1940—the years of 
blitzkrieg triumphs—the German birth 
rate had been comparatively high, at 20.4 
per thousand inhabitants. For 1941, a 
sharp drop to 18.8 was registered, and last 
year’s reduced reproduction represented 8 
fall to 15.2. Air raids, the fact that nearly 
all men are in the army, and the mini- 
mum diet were all factors playing a part 
in the decrease. 

Despite this, prolific Germany was still 
neck and neck with Britain in the birth 
race. This seemed so pregnant with un- 
pleasant possibilities that a high clergy- 
man, the Bishop of St. Albans, took a 
crack at what he conceived to be one of 
the main causes—birth control. Informing 
the House of Lords that a woman of his 
diocese had been directed by National 
Service officials to work in a firm manuv- 
facturing more than 33,000,000 “contra- 
ceptive contraptions” a year, the Bishop 
asked the government whether this was 
regarded as work of national importance. 
The answer was “No.” 
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UNITS REPRODUCE STRATOSPHERIC TEMPERATURES AND 
PRESSURES ... SIMPLIFY AVIATION TESTING TECHNIQUES 


Can Victory be measured in terms of 
altitude? It can and is. Today Victory 
is as high as the absolute ceilings of 
our fighting planes. And were it not 
for keen-minded engineers working 
with cold-testing equipment, strato- 
spheric temperatures and pressures 
could do weird things to the materials 
our planes are made of. 

This is where Deepfreeze comes in 
the picture. Special Deepfreeze units 
developing temperatures as low as 
120 degrees below zero... and miles- 
high air pressures for ‘test pilots” 
who need never leave the ground. 

Aided by such Deepfreeze equip- 
ment, those “‘test pilots” are getting 
some mighty conclusive answers to 


MOTOR PRO 


some of the mysteries o1 nigh alti- 
tude flight. 


For@nstance, rubber aircraft parts 
used to harden... literally “‘passed 
out’? in the sub-zero cold of high 
altitudes. Treating and testing them 
in Deepfreeze equipment has now 
banished that deadly hazard. Scores 
of other vital aviation accessories are 
tested and made better through the 
use of Deepfreeze; rubber oxygen 
masks eoce rubber helmets eee tires 

--- insulation ... instruments. 

But that’s only half the story of 
Deepfreeze. For its sub-zero tem- 
peratures are proving to be amazing- 
ly useful as an actual tool of war 
production. Deepfreeze sub-zero cold 


DEEPFREEZE DIVISION 


—120 degrees below zero—now cold- 
treats metals, making them stronger, 
harder, more ductile. It’s used for 
the shrink-fit assembly of bearings, 
airplane landing struts—doing many 
of these jobs in half the time and at 
a fraction of the cost of conventional 
methods. And, in many cases it is 
replacing dry ice and liquid oxygen, 
bringing savings in time and money. 


Yes, the war-production useful- 
ness of Deepfreeze sub-zero cold is 
practically unlimited. Could Deep- 
freeze speed up war production and 
lower costs in your plant? Find out 
by checking with Deepfreeze engi- 
neers. Write for free book covering 
Deepfreeze industrial chilling units. 


DUCTS CORPORATION 


2323 DAVIS STREET. NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bancor and Unitas Steal Show 
From Rest of Currency Plan 


Managed: World Economy 
Is Also Part of Keynes Report 
and Lurks Behind White’s 


If there had been any doubt of the de- 
sirability of stabilizing world currencies in 
the postwar period, it was quickly dispelled 
last week. The approval that Americans 
and Britons gave the broad, general mone- 
tary aims contained in the two stabiliza- 
tion proposals advanced by the United 
States and Great Britain was widespread 
and prompt. However, it was equally clear 
there was no such unanimity on the means 
of accomplishing the end. 

Amid a confusion of unfamiliar terms— 
bancor and unitas—and a comedy of er- 
rors which led Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. ruefully to declare 











Keynes of the bancor 


himself “scooped” when the London press 
released his plan before he presented it to 
Congressional committees, the two plans 
emerged. There are two main personalities 
in the plans. One is by the economist and 
adviser to the British Treasury, Baron 
Keynes, better known as John Maynard 
Keynes, noted proponent of borrowing for 
prosperity. The other is by the lesser- 
known Harry D. White, monetary adviser 
to the United States Treasury. 

The similarity of the broad objectives of 
both plans plainly reflected the long, thor- 





ough discussions the two economists had 
held sometime earlier in London. But the 
similarity ended when it came to the “how” 
of the monetary stabilization. As one ob- 
server said, both plans are “heroically in- 
ternational” in aim, but “characteristically 
national” in approach. . 

This difference crystallized the rivalry 
between the two great United Nations 
powers for the top-dog position in the pro- 
posed financial League of Nations. 

Typically, the American proposal relied 
on capital participation. The United States 
owns more than $22,000,000,000 of gold; 
little more than $6,000,000,000 of other 
known gold stocks are owned by all the rest 
of the world’s nations—and about a third 
of that amount is held here for foreign 
owners. Just as typically, for the British, 
Lord Keynes’ approach was patterned 
along world-trade lines, with the three 
years preceding the war forming the base 
period. Of course the United Kingdom 
traditionally has been the world leader in 
exports and imports. And if the dominions 
voted with Great Britain as a_ political 
bloc, John Bull would have an overwhelm- 
ing majority. ; 

Because neither the Keynes nor the 
White proposal was offered as an iron-clad 
plan, but rather each was defined clearly 
as the basis for further discussions, the 
door for compromise was left wide open. 
Furthermore, the national feelings of Rus- 


‘sia and China still were question marks 


last week so far as the proposals went. For 
these reasons and because less than a dozen 
acceptances to an invitation for a confer- 
ence have had time to return from the 37 
invited United Nations, informed opinion 
believed that both plans were in for con- 
siderable alteration before the final pattern 
is set. 

In their essence, here is what the plans 
propose: 


United States: Preliminary discus- 
sions with Britain, Russia, China, and oth- 
er United Nations would establish the rel- 
ative values of each nation’s currency. 
Then, what is tentatively called the “Unit- 
ed and Associated Nations Stabilization 
Fund” would set rates for neutral and ene- 
my currencies. A working capital of at 
least $5,000,000,000 would be pooled and 
put into the international kitty by the 
participating nations. This would be done 
on the basis of a formula not yet devised 
but which would be based on each coun- 
try’s holdings of gold and foreign ex- 


change, its national income, and other con-. 


siderations. Only a small part, ranging 


from 25 to 10 per cent, would be required 
in gold from each nation. The United 
States, in its dominant financial position, 
probably would contribute $2,000,000,000. 

Control of the fund would rest in its 
board of directors. Each nation would ap. 
point one, and these directors would cast 
votes based on the quotas of their coun- 
tries. Each country would have 100 votes 
plus one vote for each $1,000,000 of its 
quota. However, it is provided that no one 
nation may have more than 25 per cent of 
the total vote. This much, though, would 
constitute veto power over major board de- 
cisions, since they would require an 80 per 
cent majority. 

The fund would create a new form of 
international currency known as_ unitas 
(see box, page 54), and the unitas would 
have a fixed relationship with the United 
States dollar on the basis of the latter’s 
present devalued state: one unitas equals 
1871/7 grains of gold, or $10. 

The unitas would be merely a_book- 
keeping device. None would be in circula- 
tion. Then, with the values of world cur- 
rencies tied to the unitas, the fund would 
buy and sell gold, securities, and currencies 
of member countries; would borrow local 
currencies, and generally, by acting as a 
super stabilization fund, would hold world 
currencies in the previously agreed balance. 
The unitas would be used as an interna- 





Harris & Ewing 


White of the unitas 


tional medium of exchange, and countries 
could buy unitas credits with gold so as to 
settle balances due other countries. 


Great Britain: The United Nations 
would agree among themselves on the rela- 
tive values of their currencies in terms of 
bancor (see box). But there would be no 
deposit of quotas. Rather these would be 
established by book entries with the quotas 
based on the extent of the participating 
nations’ prewar world trade. The bancor 
would be valued in terms of gold subject, 











Revemzer your childhood hero—the dashing, in- 
trepid tyke who put the tack on teacher’s chair? 


To children, teachers are always (at best) a 
necessary evil . . . robbers of time which might 
otherwise be devoted to ‘“‘rounders”’ or ‘‘run- 
sheepie-run.” 


But many centuries ago, mankind learned that 
teachers are necessary in the educational scheme of 
things. For only the rare individual does not require 
personal guidance through the perplexities of learning 
... guidance, plus inspiration and encouragement. 


That is why the International Correspondence 
Schools, from its founding more than fifty years 
ago, has emphasized teaching in addition to sound, 
authoritative texts. — 


That is why every I. C. S. textbook is carefully 
edited with an eye to incorporating much of the 
guidance ordinarily supplied by a teacher—why 
each is profusely illustrated with simple, easily un- 
_ derstood drawings. (I..C. S. texts, incidentally, are 


used in many schools and colleges, including more 
than 20 state universities!) 


And finally, that is why I. C. S. employs a staff 
of trained teachers to give personal attention to 
written lessons as they arrive in Scranton from all 
over the English-speaking yorld and from South 
America. These instructors give careful attention 
to each I. C.S. student’s work—and furnish the 
guidance and encouragement sometimes required. 


And today, when America desperately needs 
trained men in her armed forces and in industry, we 
at I. C.S. are proud that hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are better fighters for freedom because 
of I. C.S. training . . . and that hundreds of busi- 
ness and industrial concerns have turned to I. C. S. 
for help in making their employee-training pro- 
grams effective. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bok 5371-B, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, South America, 
Canada and Great Britain 
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however, to revaluation as future condi- 
tions might dictate. 

As in the United States’ plan, the quotas 
assigned to nations would determine the 
votes in control. But contrary to the Unit- 
ed States’ proposal, not all participating 
nations would have board members: the 
smaller ones would be grouped, and the 
board would have but twelve to fifteen 
members. 

All members would have access to a 
system of overdraft whereby the bancor 
credit balances of those nations having a 
favorable balance of trade (exporting more 
than they import) would be available. This 
would provide an immediate source of 
credit to tide nations over in the early 
postwar period. But this system was dis- 
tinctly labeled short-term and was said to 
be no substitute for long-term credit ar- 
rangements. By controlling the debit bal- 
ances and discouraging large accumula- 
tions of credit, and by other devices, the 
international clearing union would presume 
to stabilize world currencies with bancors. 

The heart of this monetary scheme is its 
expansionist effect which is aimed at stim- 
ulating and expanding world trade, with 
the bancor as the catalyst. Like its Ameri- 
can cousin, the bancor would never be 
seen, but it could be bought with gold, 
though not sold for gold by other than the 
clearing union. 


Significance 


There are three obvious advantages in 
having postwar currency | stabilization 
brought before the public now: (1) It is 
essential that the peace be won (and it 
could be lost if financial chaos enveloped 
the United Nations); (2) it is good to 
have the views of all parties aired in ad- 
vance so that deliberate judgment may 
rule in the selection of the best scheme 
for stabilizing currencies; and (3) it cer- 
tainly gives the American public a pre- 
treaty chance to see how its statesmen 
stack up in action against diplomats of oth- 
er nations. 

But there is a still more significant fea- 
ture brought to light by the monetary plan- 
ners. This was largely missed because the 
novelty of the bancor and the unitas took 
the spotlight away from the far more drastic 
(though less novel) phase of the plannings 
of the economic doctors Keynes and White 
—plans which managed world economy 
Keynes described as no less than those for 
“an organ of truly international govern- 
ment.” 

The counterpart to Keynes’ thinking 
was seen in an unpublicized memorandum 
attached to the Treasury’s release of the 
White propusals: “It is anticipated,” it was 
said, “that there will also be submitted for 
consideration a preliminary draft of a pro- 
posal for an international agency whose 
function will be to provide capital for re- 
construction and development.” 

That was as far as the treasury went in 
tipping its hand in that direction. But it 
is known that the White plan was a thick, 
bulky docket of papers whereas the draft 
outline given to the press covered only 
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Why It’s ‘Unitas’ 

Everything was down on paper. 
The United ‘States’ proposal for 
world stabilization of currencies was 
completed—all except for one im- 
portant thing: What to call the new 
international money? 

President Roosevelt furrowed his 
brow and then grinned his famous 
grin. “Demos,” he said. The ardent 
democrat had drawn on his knowl- 
edge of Greek. Demos means “peo- 
ple.” But those Treasury officials 
who know Spanish frowned. No go, 
they said. In Spanish Demos means 
“Jet us give.” Too much chance for 
Latin American jokesters. 

Harry White then unwrinkled his 
brow. Why -not create a name out 
of the words, “United Nations?”— 
Unats! “Oh, no,” promptly chorused 
the practical-minded money experts. 
They were horrified at the possibili- 
ties in Unats for punsters. It sounded 
much too much like “You're nuts!” 
So United Nations and Associates 
was examined. And Secretary Mor- 
genthau came up with “Unitas” 
(pronounced yuné-e-tahass) . 

The British counterpart, “Ban- 
cor,” resembles the very prosaic 
“Banco,” a term long used in parts 
of Europe to indicate standard bank 
money or values as distinguished 
from depreciated money or values 
of a state. Coined by Keynes, ban- 
cor is a combination of the French 
“banque” for bank, and “or” for 

_ gold—bank gold. It is pronounced 
correctly either ban’-core or bank’-or. 











thirteen pages. And it is also known that 
in the unaccounted-for pages there is a 
proposal for formation of an international 
reconstruction and development agency 
which could issue its own debentures 
(bonds), make loans to governments en- 
abling them to finance public works and 
other construction, and perform other 
functions. 

Though it was said that these powers, 
and others, would be uncompetitive with 
private investment and that the financing 
would be undertaken only when private 
interests were inequipped or uninterested, 
the history of bureaucratic creations and 
their growing competition with private 
enterprise gives the lie to the promise, no 
matter how sincerely it be given. 

But this proposal pales besides those of 
the frankly outspoken Keynes. Pointing 
out that the stabilizing clearing union 
“might become the pivot of the future 
economic government of the world” (giv- 
ing recognition to the mighty power which 
would be wielded by such a colossal finan- 
cial creature) , Keynes went on to explore 
other possibilities. He would make it 4 
clearinghouse, by levies on nations’ sur- 
plus bancor accounts, for financing post- 
war rehabilitation; it would pay for main- 
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It is reassuring for us at home to realize 
that our boys in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard are safeguarded 
by superb defensive weapons, into which 
the greatest degree-of protection has been 
built by America’s engineering genius and 
production skill. 

When our bombers take to the air— 
whether to rain destruction on vital enemy 


bases, or to support ground-force attacks 


—the odds are heavily in their favor. These, 


bombers are made safer for their crews and 
give greater protection to all of our forces 
involved in the engagement, because they 
are protected by power-operated revolving 
gun turrets, one of the war products made 
by Emerson-Electric. 

More than 53 years” expérience in pre- 
cision workmanship, building millions of 
high-quality electric fans, motors for ap- 
pliances and equipment, and welders for 


’ industry, was quickly converted by 


Emerson-Electric to the manufacture of 
gun turrets and other war equipment. The 


- How Emerson-Electric Power-Operated Revolving Gun Turrets Work 


These turrets might be called “built-in fighter 
escorts” because they protect the plane and 
the members of its crew while they are en- 
gaged in offensive missions. The gunners in- 
side the turrets (a single bomber has a number 


EMERSON 


of power-operated turrets) are well protected 
while they “dish it out” to enemy aircraft. In 
@ split-second they can swing into position and 
cover the point of attack with a continuous burst 
of fire power from heavy-coliber guns. 


edocs 


same all-out dependability which has made 
these -fans, motors and welders so out- 
standing now contributes to the safety of 
our armed: forces. 

Now, everything Emerson-Electric makes 
ts for the military and naval needs of the 
United Nations. , 
Tue Emerson Evectric MANuracturinc Co., 
Saint Louis... Branches: New York « Detroit 
Chicago « Los Angeles « Davenport 


For building these Power-Oper _ 
ated Revolving Gun Turrets and 
other wor products, Emerson- 
Electric workers were presented 
with the Army-Navy “E” — 
— in recognition of their “ 
triotism and great work..." 





“After Victory” 
A NEW ELECTRICAL WORLD 


“After Victory” the added experi- 
ence gained in war production will 
be devoted to the development of 
fans, motors and welders for the 
new electrical age in the better 
world we are fighting to establish. 
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Bert Emanuel 


Piano Pumpers: Donald B..Neal used to sell new spinet, grand, and 
upright pianos in his Detroit music store. But Southern mountaineers working 
in Detroit war plants demand the old-time pump pianos that play from paper 
rolls and are buying plenty of them. As the instruments have not been manu- 
factured since 1930, Neal is combing garrets and rebuilding every piano he can 
turn up. He buys them cheap, sells them for as much as $300 apiece. Here a 
couple of prospective buyers look over an instrument being rebuilt. 





taining a super-national policing body 
charged with maintaining order and peace 
and enforcing the union’s economic orders; 
it would set up an account in favor of in- 
ternational bodies charged with the man- 
agement of a Commodity Control, solving 
the financial problems of maintaining “buf- 
fer stocks” of commodities and “ever nor- 
mal granaries”; it would be linked up with 
a Board for International Investment. And 
putting these super-bodies all together un- 
der the guiding hand of the money-con- 
trolling group, the imaginative Keynes 
painted a picture in which the “trade 
cycle” (depressions and _ inflationary 
booms) could be controlied by exercising 
“contractionist or expansionist” influences 
on the world as a whole or on particular 
sections. 

Such a philosophy is nothing more than 
an expansion on a global basis of the doc- 
trine of administrative democracy (NEws- 
WEEK, March 22), recommended by the 
United States’ National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, disowned by Congress which 
cut off its appropriation. The similarity be- 
tween the NRPB plan and that of Keynes 
is understandable when it is recalled that 
the chief proponent of administrative de- 
mocracy (managed economy) for the Unit- 
ed States is Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, special 
economic adviser to the Federal Reserve 
Board. He supplied the material for this 
phase of the NRPB report dealing with 
government partnership with private en- 


terprise and other forms of so-called modi- 
fied “free enterprise.” And he, like Keynes, 
is an advocate of bold schemes and the- 
ories, and is a champion of deficit financ- 
ing (borrowing public funds to spend your 
way to prosperity) . 

On the basis of these little publicized 
aspects, the two nations’ monetary stabili- 
zation plans take on an importance far out 
of proportion to their purported purposes. 
They plainly are the springboards for a 
proposed surrender of sovereign rights by 
nations and the establishment of a super 
world government. 


Postwar Air Space 


About as hot a potato as has come out 
of the oven is the question: What will hap- 
pen to civilian aviation after the war is 
over? Opinions are almost as broad as the 
air space above the earth through which 
postwar planes will fly. Some, like Rep. 
Clare Boothe Luce, want their own na- 
tions to rule the air as Britain has ruled 
the seas. Others think that international 
agreements can be worked out (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 1). 

A fortnight ago, Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King of Canada let it be known that 
while Canada is going to have plenty to 
say about who and what flies over her 
territory he believes “international col- 
laboration and cooperation” can be reached 
through negotiation. Canada realizes it oc- 





cupies a key geographic location, for above 
that dominion lie the shortest air routes 
between the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe. 

Last week L. Welch Pogue, chairman of 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Board 
(but speaking as an individual) , sketched 
out what could be called a new constitution 
for international civilian aviation. In it 
he too called for “cooperative effort among 
nations.” \ 

In Pogue’s “constitution,” Article 1 js 
labeled Commercial Air Transit: The right 
of commercial aircraft to fly through the 
air space of any nation, including the right 
to land at agreed airports to refuel, make 
repairs, or take refuge from bad weather. 
This right would be established by a mul- 
tilateral international agreement. 

Article 2 is entitled Commercial Outlets; 
The right to discharge and take on inter. 
national passengers and cargo at desig- 
nated airports (but not the right to carry 
traffic between points within one nation, 
which is called cabotage and normally 
would be reserved by each nation for its 
own domestic airlines). Unlike the right 
to commercial air transit, the right to com. 
mercial outlets would be reserved for bar- 
gaining between nations. Small nations 
would grant it to obtain the advantages of 
international air transport. Large nations, 
with their own foreign air lines, would 
naturally seek reciprocal arrangements. 

Pogue ridiculed the argument that the 
grant of commercial air-transit rights 
would impair the security of any nation. 
The rights would be limited to commercial 
planes. Anyone engaged in peacetime es- 
pionage, he pointed out, could see far more 
by riding our domestic airlines or charter- 
ing a private plane than by riding the rela- 
tively few fixed routes, which, under his 
plan would be traversed by planes of 
foreign registry. 


Significance 


The Pogue plan reduces vague talk of 
“freedom of the air” to a concrete limited 
alternative to the international law of 
civil aviation adopted after the last war, 
under which every nation retains exclusive 
rights to its own air space. It avoids some 
of the complexities and dangers of inter- 
national friction inherent in bargaining for 
bilateral agreements or in the allocation of 
zones of influence by the major powers. 

Although Pogue ‘spoke as an individual, 
his speech indicates the trend of thinking 
within the government’s interdepartmental 
committee on postwar aviation, of which 
he is a member. 





Unsigned Law 


President Roosevelt didn’t like the 
rider written into the debt limit bill by 4 
Congress that resented “government by 
directive.” The rider repealed his order 
of last October limiting salaries to $25,000 
net after taxes. But there was not time 
to wrangle. The Treasury needed the law 
so it could start its Second War Loan 
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Gears made of paper or canvas may sound 
like the last resort of a war-pinched nation— 


_ but actually you've been using them for years. 


Even when America had metal to throw away, 
important mechanical parts of your car were 
made of these materials because they per- 
formed even better than metal! 


The secret is a process called lamination . . . 
whereby sheets of paper, cloth, wood or other 
materials are impregnated and bound together 
with a thermo-setting, phenolic resin, such as 
PLYOPHEN. By applying heat and pressure, 
these combinations may be molded and later 


RE1“HHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 





machined into gears, airplane pulleys and pro- 
pellers and many other useful articles, which 
are impervious to most enemies of metals. 


RCI is again following its policy of tackling 
a problem of immediate need and supreme im- 
portance to the nation by announcing its full- 
fledged entry into the laminating resin field. 
Being veterans in the manufacture of Synthetic 
Resins, the presentation of PLYOPHEN is a 
natural development direct from the labora- 
tories of experts. Backed by RCI research fa- 
cilities, PLYOPHEN is offered as another timely 
contribution to America’s Victory Program. 
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ROAD 


A ship launching is an 
occasion for pardonable 
pride on the part of every 


man-jack who sawed a board, drove 


a rivet, or had anything else to do 
with completing the job. When 
some lucky lady smashes that bot- 
tle against the hull, even old “Poker 
Face,” the timekeeper, can’t help 
but feel a slight surge of 

emotion. And rightly so. Any 


The Faogneee’ 


man worth his salt has pride in 
good workmanship. That's certain- 
ly true of railroaders. We're quite 
sure that every Union Pacific em- 
ployee—in shops, offices, stations, 
or on the rails—realizes the need 
for top-notch efficiency and takes 
pride in the fact that his railroad, 
with his help, is doing a bang-up job 

of transporting vital :war mate- 

rials and trainloads of troops. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OF THE 


STREAMLINERS 


ANDO 





THE CHALLENGERS 
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bond selling on schedule April 12 with 
every known form of ballyhoo (see page 
90). The public debt was within $5,000,- 
000,000 of the statutory top of $125,000,- 
00,000 and the Treasury wants to raise 
$13,000,000,000 in new money this month. 

So the President let the measure rais- 
ing the debt limit to $210,000,000,000 be- 
come a law without his signature. He had 
held it on his desk for ten days with not 
an inkling as to what he would do—right 
up to midnight Saturday when the meas- 
ure automatically became law. Thus 
grudgingly he took from Congress his first 
real defeat in the ten years he has occu- 
pied the White House. 

The debt bill rider amends the price 
and wage control act of Oct. 2, 1942; pre- 
vents the President from reducing salaries 
below the highest level reached between 
Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942—but still em- 
powers him to regulate increases made 
since Oct. 2, 1942. fan 


Aluminum Fabrication 


We Now Have Enough Plants 
to Make the Pigs and Sheets 


Last week. NEWSWEEK reviewed our 
sources of aluminum ore and found the 
possibility of shortages ahead. This week. 
the second of two articles on the American 
aluminum industry tells the story of the 
vast expansion of aluminum fabricating 
facilities and examines the postwar aspects 
of an industry which has increased seven- 
fold in size within four years. 


Although this nation will be producing 
virgin pig aluminum at an annual rate of 
2,100.000,000 pounds by the end of the 
year, not an ounce of this can do anybody 
any good until the pigs and ingots are 
fabricated into such weapons as warplanes. 
And between pig and plane comes process- 
ing into sheets, castings, extrusions, forg- 
ings, and countless other shapes. 

Making the white metal usable in the 
quantities now needed requires plant facili- 
ties undreamed-of five years ago. To pro- 
vide these facilities the aluminum industry 


and the government are engaged today in’ 


a billion-dollar building program. When 
complete, the government will be in the 
aluminum business to the extent of $725.- 
000,000 and will be the biggest aluminum 
producer and fabricator in the world. The 
aluminum industry itself has spent about 
$300,000,000. 

The program began in 1938 when the 
Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa) began 
spending $250,000,000 of its own money on 
expansion, doubling its 1939 extraction, 
ingot, and fabricating capacity of 400,000,- 
000 pounds. Then, when the call went out 
for real war production in 1941, the in- 
dustry shifted into high gear. Two things 
had to be done immediately: (1) get the 
ore and erect plants to extract and re- 
duce it to aluminum, and (2) to provide 
plant capacity to fabricate the resulting 
Pig and ingots. 


The aluminum industry for the present, 
at least, is getting the ore and extracting 
alumina from it in the needed quantities 
(Newsweek, April 12) . But those are only 
the first two steps. After the alumina (a 
compound of aluminum and oxygen) is 
extracted, it is fed into big shallow pots. 
Their bottoms are lined with carbon which 
serves as a cathode for an electrolytic 
process. The pots are partially filled with 
cryolite, a rock found only in Greenland 
(although some is being made synthetical- 
ly), and this is liquefied and kept molten 
by powerful electric current. The alumina 
is dissolved in it. The oxygen passes off as 





Aluminum slab starts through rolls 


gas, and the aluminum sinks to the bottom 
of the pot whence it is drawn off as virgin 
pig aluminum. It is a continuous process. 
The cryolite, as catalyst, remains un- 
changed. 

After the metal is run into pig molds, 
actual fabrication begins. The pigs are fed 
into remelt furnaces holding between 30,000 
and 50,000 pounds. Here is where alloys 
are added. Then the metal is drawn off and 
cast into huge cylindrical billets to be used 
for rods and extrusions,* and in 2,800- 
pound slabs about the size of a mattress to 
be rolled into thin sheets 6 feet wide more 
or less and 600 or more feet long. During 
this process the metal is run through the 
rolls as many as 126 times. After this come 
innumerable other steps of rolling, stamp- 
ing, die cutting, casting, forging—in fact, 
every known metal-working process. 

It was to build plants to do all this work 
that the aluminum industry really went to 
work in 1941. At Listerhill, Ala., the 
Reynolds Metals Co. built a plant cover- 
ing a square mile, with 42 acres under 





“On a gigantic scale. aluminum extrusion is 
similar to what happens when one squeezes a 
toothpaste tube—the billets are forced through 
dies which make them the required cross-sec- 
tional shape and size. 
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roof. It is believed to be the biggest plant 
of its kind in the world and unique be- 
cause it is the only one that takes in raw 
bauxite at one end and turns out finished 
sheets and rods at the other. The company 
borrowed $43,000,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. to build this plant and 
to develop 35 others. Into the Listerhill 
project went a hot roll mill and other 
equipment originally made in this country 
for the French, but seized after the fall of 
France. 

At the same time, the pioneering Alumi- 
num Co. of America was called in by the 
government and asked to build and operate 
(in addition to its own hugely expanded 
plants) ‘two giant alumina extraction plants 
and 35 big ingot and fabricating plant proj- 
ects for the Defense Plant Corp. (an RFC 
subsidiary) . The story of these projects is 
an American industrial epic. Definite 
schedules were drawn up and adhered to 
as closely as demands for critical materials 
in other phases of war production would 
permit. Ahead of schedule last June, Alcoa 
engineers expected to have the job finished 
by now. But priorities for ships, landing 
barges, synthetic rubber, and high-octane 
gasoline upset the schedule to some extent. 
Likewise, the schedule was set askew by 
changes in the aircraft program. 

Less than a month ago, the Army- 
Navy high command decided it needed 
bombers more than fighter planes. Accord- 
ingly, the DPC. plant-building program 
(fairly well in balance until then) was 
quickly reshuffled because now extrusion 
and forging capacity is more vital than 
sheet mills. This meant more plants of dif- 
ferent types. In fact, employes at sheet 
mills already in operation are being laid 
off temporarily. 

But in another four or five months the 
government’s part of the big job is ex- 
pected to be  finished—unless more 
changes are ordered by the high com- 
mand. The private phase is virtually com- 
plete. As a result of the two integrated 
programs there are scattered across the 
country today scores of plants that do 
everything from rolling aluminum foil for 
radio condensers to making airplane wing 
sections from aluminum sheet. In addi- 
tion, there are uncounted hundreds of war 
plants that fabricate their own aluminum 
parts from virgin metal supplied them by 
Alcoa, Reynolds Metals, and the Olin 
Corp., which is making ingot at Tacoma, 
Wash., from alumina supplied it by Al- 
coa. 

How many fabrication plants there are, 
their location, individual output, and 
number of employes are all matters not. 
permitted to be told. But the industry and 
the government say that by the end of 
the year there will be enough fabrication 
capacity to handle all the pig aluminum 
that the nation’s ingot plants can turn 
out. 

From these facts it is evident that 
enough alumina plant capacity exists, 
enough ingot capacity, an excess of sheet 
capacity. The one thing troubling the in- 
dustry and the government is the present 
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deficiency in extrusion and forging ca- 
pacity. The shortage of these facilities is 
no fault of any one—it is merely that war 
strategy has changed. But plane produc- 
tion is well below President Roosevelt’s 
125,000 order for this year. Donald Nelson 
has guessed 96,000; Lt. Gen. William 
Knudsen, 90,000. The aluminum industry 
says fabrication will be back in balance 
soon and that production will soar. 
Thus, Newsweek’s survey shows that 
American industry met the challenge of 
making vastly increased quantities of 
aluminum and fabricating it. The danger 
of an aluminum shortage does not lie 
there. It lies rather in the race to find new 
sources of alumina, as pointed out in the 
first of these articles. While present reserves 
of the precious bauxite are sufficient to 
keep the stuff coming in adequate quan- 
tities this year, next year’s supplies must 
come from new sources, new extraction 
methods. Unlike the bauxite situation 
where serious shortages can occur, the fab- 
rication outlook is distinctly favorable. 


Significance 


What will happen to all this aluminum 
productive capacity after the war is one 
of the things currently disturbing the 
aluminum industry. Until 1941, Alcoa pro- 
duced all the virgin aluminum in the 
United States. Today it has a capacity of 
800,000,000 pounds annually while the 
government-owned plants can produce 
1,080,000,000 pounds. 

Alcoa is operating these plants under 
short-term contracts. It keeps 15 per cent 
of any profits and the DPC gets the other 
85 per cent. Furthermore, with only one 
or two exceptions, the government-owned 
aluminum plants are more modern than 
Alcoa’s own. Hence, Alcoa is inclined to 
take the view that perhaps it has created 
a Frankenstein monster. 

At the same time, the demand for war- 
time aluminum has brought tough com- 
petition into Alcoa’s hitherto exclusive 
field. The Reynolds Metals Co. is defi- 
nitely in the aluminum business to stay. 
The Olin Corp. (interlocking with the 
Western Cartridge Co.) is developing 
processes to handle alumina obtained from 
alunite. 

If the war lasts long, the Bureau of 
Mines is convinced that it will uncover 
and develop commercial processes to uti- 





lize low-grade bauxite and alumina that 


can be obtained from clays and other 
aluminum-bearing earth, thus making the 
nation’s aluminum sources almost limit- 
less. The aluminum industry, however, 
contends that so far the cost of these 
processes could not compete with extrac- 
tion of aluminum from bauxite and that 
they can get plenty of bauxite in South 
America as they did before the war. 
New and wider uses for aluminum are 
bound to come after the war—in archi- 
tecture, furniture, automobiles—to men- 
tion only three broad classifications. Thus, 
a lot of today’s productive capacity can 
be put to work in peacetime. Furthermore, 
several of the bigger aluminum plants that 





have been built far away from cheap hy- 
droelectric power probably will fall into 
disuse because of the high cost of this 
“stand-by” power—all right in wartime 
but economically unsound in peacetime 
competition. 

But the fact remains that the govern- 





Aluminum sheets run 600 feet long 


ment will own some 40 plants that can be 
leased to the highest bidder—or even op- 
erated by the government itself. And that 
is what worries the aluminum people. 


Catalogue Curtailment 


A lot of merchants’ children learned to 
read out of it back in the days when travel- 
ing salesmen were called “drummers.” It 
was as much a stand-by for most Middle 
‘Western storekeepers as Sears’ and Ward’s 
catalogues are for farmers. But last week 
Butler Bros.’ big general wholesale mer- 
chandise catalogue had become a war cas- 
ualty. At the same time, another Chicago 
wholesaler, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., said they too have stopped publica- 
tion of their 50-year-old catalogue, which 
has helped them sell more than $15,000,- 
000 of hardware annually. 

Both firms acted for the same reason: 
Supply of merchandise is too uncertain. 
The big catalogues would no sooner hit the 
mail than the wholesalers would get word 
from a supplier that an item already con- 
tracted for couldn’t be delivered because of 
material shortages or sudden changes in 
War Production Board regulation. 

So, to replace the five catalogue editions 
each year which have backstopped their 
salesmen making regular calls on 100,000 
merchants (principally in smaller towns) , 
Butler Bros. will resort to “a running fire” 
of timely flyers (small catalogues printed 
in a hurry) telling about merchandise in 
stock. Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
will issue a much-cut down version of its 
catalogue for industrial accounts. 


_ 





Butler executives shied away from pre. 
dicting what the catalogue abandonment 
would do to the 50 to 60 per cent of the 
business it brought in each year—partic- 
ularly since the firm’s salesmen have been 
badly hampered by gasoline and tire ra- 
tioning and other travel restrictions—but 
said they thought that the hot-shot flyers 
might even work out better than the reg- 
ular 580-page book. 


Aims of the Airlines 


Ten of the nation’s eleven major air- 
lines were in agreement last week to re- 
duce their passenger rates—in some in- 
stances considerably lower than the 10 per 
cent slash demanded a month ago by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. But all of the 
lines were pretty well agreed on one main 
point: there would be no cut-throat 
rate war. 

United Air Lines was the first to come 
up with definite dollars-and-cents propos- 
als. The heavily traveled Chicago-to-New 
York flight was cut $6.10 or 13.6 per cent, 
It said that fares would be dropped on an 
average of 10.25 per cent on all of its 
major routes. 

Nine other lines filed answers to the 
CAB’s show-cause order, stating that by 
May 1 they would file schedules show- 
ing “substantial reductions” to take effect 
June 1. The eleventh company cited by the 
CAB to show cause why rates should not 
be cut—Northwest Airlines, which for 
years has been low man on the rate totem 
pole—asked dismissal of the order on the 
ground that its average rate of 4.97 cents 
per mile is lower than the 5.87 cent aver- 
age of all eleven lines. 


q One of the country’s small and young 
but aggressive air-transport firms made 
news in a different way last week. North- 
east Airlines, Inc., asked the CAB to let 
it carry mail and express to and from the 
rooftops of more than 400 cities and ham- 
lets by helicopter (after the war, of 
course) , because the company thinks that 
type of flying machine is the answer to 
the problems of inadequate landing fields 
(Newsweek, March 8). 


New York City and six New England’ 
‘states are in the territory Northeast wants 


to serve, and the helicopters. would also 
speed delivery of mail to transcontinental 
and transoceanic airliners, said S. J. Solo- 
mon, Northeast’s president. His company 
want to carry all first-class mail by air— 
not just air mail. After filing this appli- 
cation Northeast modestly said that out- 
side of these proposed helicopter routes 
and the five transatlantic routes it had 
asked for a month ago (NEwsweEEK, 
March 29), it contempiates no more 
route expansion applications “for the 
present.” 


Hen Specs 


Sometimes when chickens peck at each 
other, one will draw blood. And every 
once in a while poultry keepers find 4 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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” 4 YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDS THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY x 


High on the honor roll of contributors to America’s 
meteoric progress since the turn of the century 
ranks the automotive industry. Applying the new- 
est and best in scientific innovation in many fields, 

























rs this industry ushered in a new era of peacetime 

B- transportation. Today, having quickly converted 
its huge facilities to war needs, this industry pro- 
vides our armed forces with an unprecedented 
output of tanks, trucks, jeeps, munitions, planes, 

r- guns to speed the victory. 

e- 


RUSCO 


HELPS TO 
OBSOLETE THE HORSE 


RUSCO’S Precision Products... have 
been privileged to play from the very 
outset a Conspicuous part in the au- | 
tomotive industry’s swift-paced de- 
velopment. 


So it is only natura. that today, with 
RUSCO’S and the Nation’s automo- 
tive plants in high gear, you find such 
famed RUSCO products as Brake 
Linings, Clutch Facings and many 
special webbings performing yeoman 
work with America’s motorized and 
other fighting equipment. 


It is noteworthy that RUSCO was 
first to weave brake lining from rock 
(asbestos) and that RUSCO’S Brake 
Linings and Clutch Facings have long 
been the industry’s standard. Such pioneering is typical of RUSCO’S Yankee 
ingenuity not only in the automotive, but in many other fields. 





Even now, RUSCO is experimenting, developing, perfecting for the needs of tomor- 
row. Thus, after this war, as after the four others in RUSCO’S 112-year-old history, 


7 you may expect quickly from RUSCO other new and epoch-making innovations. 
lg & ? 





THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Precision Products» MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 










pyAN STANDS FOR 
MILITARY TRAINING! 

















































WANT TO PUNISH an airplane? 
Turn it over to a bunch of 
student fliers. Let them prac- 
tice take-offs and landings—six 
an hour for a couple of thou- 
sand hours! Re-design it for 
still greater efficiency. Then 
give it to the boys again. Re- 
peat this process with several 
ships, and you’ll end up with 
the makings of a good primary 
trainer! 

’ That, in brief, is the story 
of the Ryan PT-22, currently 
training thousands of. pilots, 
without a single serious struc- 
tural failure! Because of its 

cetime concentration on 

uilding trainers and using 

them in-its own flying school, 

Ryan could proceed under war 

conditions to immediate mass 

production of trainers of 
merit. 

Ryan went on from there to 
develop its recent PT-25 plas- 
tic-bonded plywood trainer, its 
YO-51 ““Dregontly” liaison 
plane . . . to become, through 
this development of specific 
planes for specific wartime 
jobs, one of the “names we 
must never forget” — one of 

ca’s permanent factors in 
the production of planes for 


































What’s the best airplane? 
We hope we've helped show 
that there “aint no such ani- 
at mal’’, that each plane is a ma- 
|... chine designed to do a specific 
job. The same thing applies to 
parts of a plane too—there’s no 
single most important part. 
But the combination—the team 


Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
Branches and Ware- 

houses in Principal 

Cities. 


*In these frequent messages, ng salutes 


N each member of the altosatt aircraft ne tere in turn. 
|| means Cutie ir the acer 
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List week it was said here in con- 
nection with our Treasury’s postwar 
plan for international monetary stabili- 
zation that “no details have yet been 
given out officially.” At the time that 
was written Treasury officials were 
guarding the plan as though it were 
a high military secret and Secretary 
Morgenthau was taking the attitude 
that, although the proposal had been 
submitted to many foreign governments 
for consideration, there was no reason 
why the American public should be per- 
mitted to have a look at it. Fortunately, 
however,- one of the London papers 
managed to get a copy of the plan and 
published it in considerable detail. As a 


| result Mr. Morgenthau had no choice 


but to release at least a summary of the 
plan to the American press. This the 
Secretary did on Wednesday of last 
week (see page 52). 

Before taking up the plan itself, how- 
ever, let’s get clear just what we have 
at stake in developing a sound post- 
war program for international economic 
stabilization. Three points are especial- 
ly worthy of emphasis. ~ 

1—Regardless of what the American 
public may prefer, it will not be possible 

‘for this country to follow a policy of 
isolation in the postwar period. Theo- 
retically, it is true, the United States is 


- tion in the world with the possible ex- 
ception of Russia. But that does not 
mean that in practice we could actually 
exist as a self-sufficient nation, ignoring 
what goes on in the rest of the world. 
We could not do that because such a 
policy on our part would result in 
economic chaos for many other nations. 
Under those conditions another war 
would be inevitable, and nothing we 
could do would protect us from its im- 
pact. Even though the American public 
turns isolationist in the postwar period, 
therefore, as many people think it may, 
our policy will have to be one of inter- 
nationalism. 

2—A major phase of our interna- 
tionalism in the postwar period must 
be the adoption of policies which will 
provide the world with a currency in 
which trade among nations can be 
carried on with the maximum of safety. 
We are the only nation which will be 
in a position to provide such a stable 
currency. If we fail in this regard there 

cannot be prosperous postwar interna- 
} tional trade and iting peace. 





The Treasury Postwar Plan for Money 


by RALPH ROBEY 


more self-sufficient than any other na- . 


8—We have a direct and irrevocable 
financial interest amounting to over 
$22,000,000,000 in the kind of monetary 
standard adopted by the nations of the 
world in the postwar period. This is 
our gold holding. During the past ten 
years we have drawn to this country 
the overwhelming proportion of the 
monetary gold of the world. -If other 
nations at the end of the war return to 
gold as a basis for their monetary 
systems our holding will continue to be 
valuable. If not, our gold will be worth 
only a small fraction of the $22,726,- 
000,000 at which it is now carried on 
our books. Even if there were no other 
considerations, therefore, it would be 
highly to our advantage to try to get 
the world back where it uses this metal 
for monetary purposes. 


Now how does the Treasury plan 
fit these three basic requirements for 
our postwar policy? The answer is that 
it fits just about as well as the left shoe 
fits the right foot. 

Instead of providing a means for deal- 
ing with the causes of international 
monetary instability, this plan is con- 
cerned only with the details of an 
organization designed to eliminate the 
effects of such instability. 

Instead of providing for a monetary 
unit the value of which can always be 
counted on, this plan provides for a 
trick monetary unit which has no 
necessary relation to the underlying 
movement of goods; which is backed by 
a shifting proportion of gold, paper 
money, and government debt; which is 
irredeemable; and the value of which 
is subject to change in terms of other 
currencies at any moment by the inter- 
national organization. 

_ Instead of recognizing that no nation 

will willingly cede: its sovereign power 
over its fiscal affairs and its monetary 
system, this plan proposes that every 
nation with the exception of the United 
States, and perhaps Great Britain, shall 
so cede this sovereignty. 

In a word, this is a plan for the sub- 
stitution of administrative or bureau- 
cratic discretion for the judgment of the 
market place. This does not mean that 
every aspect of the proposal is bad. But 
it does mean that in its underlying con- 
ception and in its broad framework it 
is not adequate to meet the problem 
which will confront this nation in the 
postwar period. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
chicken in their flocks 
which likes the sight 
of blood—on some 
other pen mate of 
course. Often the vi- 
cious bird will keep 
pecking away until 
it has devoured its 
victim. The answer 
is to fit the cannibal 
with rose-colored 
glasses, attached im 
the nostrils in its 
beak. The glasses 
make everything ap- 
pear red. The fowl 
villam doesn’t real- — 
ize it has drawn 
blood when it pecks 
at a fellow bird; see- 
ing none, the vicious bird entertains itself 
in more conventional manner. 

Interesting as all that chicken psy- 
chology might be, the United States Su- 
preme Court definitely is not interested. 
Last week the tribunal refused to review 
a lower court’s decision that the Marvel 
Co. of Arcadia, Calif., did not have exclu- 
sive use of the words “specs” or “goggles.” 
The Marvel Co. had sought to enjoin 
the Rudolph Poultry Equipment Co. of 
Vineland, N. J., from using the words for 
chicken eyeglasses, thousands of which are 
sold to poultry keepers annually. 





Specs are specs 
on man or chick 


Week in Business 


Market Break: A technical reaction 
was due—but not the kind that hit the 
New York Stock Exchange last Friday 
when prices broke more sharply than any 
time since May 21, 1940, and wiped out 
more than $1,500,000,000 in valuation of 
all listed shares. The only reason for the 
big break, market operators insisted, was 
that President Roosevelt’s “hold the line” 
order on prices and wages (see page 31) 


knocked the props from under the buying 


that hasjbeen going on for weeks as a 
Hedge against inflation. The market stead- 
ied Saturday, but traders were still wary. 


Licutwetcnut Report: The Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp. wants former em- 
Ployes on foreign duty with the armed 
services to have copies of its 1942 annual 
report. So it printed up an edition of the 
twelve-page booklets on thin “Bible” 
paper for mailing overseas. The edition 
weighs three-quarters of an ounce, half 
the weight of the report, and is well within 
the 2-ounce limit for overseas mail. 


Personne: The Link-Belt Co. of 
Chicago elected Frank S. O’Neil as vice 
president to succeed James S. Watson, re- 
tring after 50 years . . . Francis J. Trecker, 
son of one of the founders of the Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
named secretary of the corporation . . 
Robert E. Woodruff, Erie Railroad presi- 
dent, was elected a director of the Railway 
Express Agency. 
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. -- and only 
a Davidson 
can give you 
all this on one 
machine. 
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N ONE MACHINE—a complete reproduction 
I service. With a Davidson* you choose the 
method best suited to the job and benefit to the 
fullest through its advantages and economies. 


If it’s a form letter, type it directly on either a metal 
or paper offset plate, add signature with pen and 
ink, and run it—hundreds or thousands. Ruled 
forms, drawings, illustrations, and numerous other 
jobs can be handled just as easily. 

Often it may be best to produce certain long run 
jobs with electrotypes, while imprinting and other 
small work can be more economically handled 
with type. 

Advertising literature, multi-color folders, booke, 
lets, etc., are usually best produced from photo- 
graphic offset plates. For envelopes, tags, and 
similar jobs, rubber plates provide the ideal method. 


This one machine—The Davidson—handles them 
all—permits the use of the proper method of 
reproduction and insures the finest results at 
exceptionally low operating costs. 
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Rough Red Wings Sweep the Hockey World Series 
Amidst Shower of Pucks and Barrage of Bottles 


Homicide on ice, sometimes called 
hockey, is the world’s fastest sport, but 
in Detroit, particularly, it’s also the tough- 
est. And when the Detroit Red Wings, 
National League champions, skated off 
against the Toronto Maple Leafs in the 
Stanley Cup play-offs March 28, two fans 
proved they were as spartan as their team. 

Lou Reese and wife were peacefully en- 
joying the game at the Olympia Arena 
rinkside when the puck jumped the boards 
to hit Mrs. Reese in the face. When she re- 
turned, after a four-stitch job in the first- 
aid room, the hard-driven puck again flew 
up to hit her husband’s nose. He got back 
with two stitches, and together the Lan- 
sing, Mich., couple cheered on as Detroit 
sewed up the game, 4-2. 

With such support, the Red Wings with- 
ered the Leafs four games to two and met 
the Boston Bruins for the final four-best- 
out-of-seven-game series. Goalie Johnny 
Mowers, George Vezina Trophy winner 
who turned in six of the eleven league 
shutouts, did even better in the frigid 
world series. He shut out Boston twice 
and helped clinch the world title for. the 
Red Wings in four straight victories: -6-2, 
4-3, 4-0, and 2-0. The final game took 
place in Boston last Thursday amid a 
bottle-paper-debris shower from _ dis- 
gruntled Hub City fans. 

Although most of the credit for De- 
troit’s hockey superiority goes to Goalie 
Mowers, to Sid Howe, the high-scoring 
Shifting Shadow, and to Don Grosso, who 
pulled the hat trick—three goals—in the 
third Boston game, the team’s punch is 
wielded mainly by a low-scoring player 
who skated the past two weeks only by 
virtue of a $2,000 bond. He is Jim Or- 
lando, bad man of hockey (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 10, 1941). 

A friend of such pugnacious characters 
as Jack Dempsey ‘and Tony Galento, Or- 
lando carries into the rink the ring tac- 
tics he picked up as amateur light heavy- 
weight champion of Montreal. The 27- 
year-old player led the league in penalties 
during 1940-41, and again this season 
with 69 minutes in the penalty box, plus 
two suspensions for misconduct. He also 
was thrown out of a game for a match 
penalty. 

These two-fisted antics make ‘for fine 
sport—from the spectators’ point of view 
—but a fortnight ago the league’s bad 
man (on the league’s best team) found 
that he was a very bad boy indeed, and it 
wasn’t just fine sport. FBI men arrested 
him for draft evasion. Unmarried, the 
hockey player was known to his local 
board as a 2-B machinist. He pleaded 
guilty before United States Commissioner 
Clarence Pettit and was oie under bond 
for the play-offs. 





Detroit Free Press 
Jim Orlando, Detroit’s bad man 


~ 
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Orlando maintains ignorance of the law 
(he did work as a machinist in the off 
season). This week a grand jury decides 
whether he deserves possible penalties of 
ten years’ imprisonment and $20,000 fine 
or immediate induction into the Army. 


The Race Is On 


After a seven-day horse-racing void, 
Jamaica—one of the four New York City 
tracks less than 45 minutes from Broad- 
way—rushed in on April 8 to start the 
Eastern riches-to-nags season. Officials 
prayed for a not-too-bad beginning in a 
gisless, rubberless era. 

They got a bonanza. Rarin’ railbirds 
rattled $1,308,919, an opening-day record, 
through the maws of the parimutuel Iron 
Men. And the eager 26,424 spendthrifts 
arrived via subway and Long Island Rail- 
road (four regular trains were supple- 
mented by thirteen “relief” trains). One 
hardy “horseman” even bucked a bicycle. 

In the $6,400 Experimental Free Hand- 
icap, the initial feature of the Empire 
State’s 180 consecutive days of racing, 
Slide Rule won the 6-furlong sprint by a 
logarithm ahead of two other Kentucky 
Derby eligibles, William Woodward's 
Bossuet and William L. Brann’s Vincen- 
tive. Mathematically, W. E. Boeing's 
three-year-old paid $9 for a $2 ticket. 

Two days later tracks began springing 
to life like mushrooms throughout the 
country: Narragansett opened in Rhode 
Island and Keeneland in Kentucky. This 
week Maryland sends Pimlico to the wire, 


“and next week Sportsman’s Park gets 


going in Illinois. 
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 eThe ether starts to call a bolo on this Bertha, 
Geraldine—but actually it’s in the barrel?” 


S 
SERGEANT PETERS can’t believe his life they have brought their own 
ears. For without giving away any feminine backgrounds and prefer- 
information of value to an enemy, ences right to their new jobs. 
the young lady has just said that 
the field observer's telephone almost ONE woman users goes naturally 
signaled a miss on a direct hit. It is with this up-and-doing surge. F = 
dawning upon the baffled Sergeant wherever you find women striving 
that he is in the presence of the better for better things, there sia find the 
part of a big gun crew. Journal — a flame to their spirit and 
eagerness. Because the Journal lights 
WHAT SERGEANT PETERS hasn’t real- “he way ahead, it attracts America’s 
ized, and perhaps it’s news to you, is largest audited magazine audience. 
that on almost every proving ground And is the nation’s greatest printed 
in the country today women are reservoir of woman-power. The kind 
testing and checking war equipment, _they talk about in Washington. And 
the kind your business’ future must 
MANY OF THEM are as pretty and depend on. NOW—for after the war. 
$8 dainty and young as these girls. And 
many of them are older women who ade e There’s a new ordnance plant 
oe have never worked before in their ee og , ee 
off lives. (We can show you their pic- hooming; Journal sales at O’Neil’s in 
des tures.) But you will find them the Denville, N. J., have increased 508.3%. 
- strangest “‘mass movement” of ° 3 Atlanta dealers closest to Bell 





“workers” and “wage earners” you 
ever tried to influence. For all of 
them are women. From all walks of 


Bomber are up 453.8% ; Moore’s, near 
the Atlanta A.Q.R.D., shows a gain 
of 115.3%. And so it’s going right 
across the land.’ 






























Associated Press 
Grouch A winsome giraffe Horses go Hollywood 


i Graphic House 
Circus super-spectacle: Elephants—with wings—in a victory parade 


5 Max P. Haas 
Back stage: A group of leg-weary troupers watt their cue to romp 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Step This Way 


The greatest of all ringmasters applied 
his talents to the 1943 Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus which 
opened in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, April 9. He was a bespangled 
gentleman in top hat and tails, better 
known as Uncle Sam. 

In the interest of home-front morale, 

he permitted—through the Office of De. 
fense Transportation—the 70 cars of “the 
greatest show on earth” to travel the na. 
tion’s railways, subject to side-rail detours 
necessitated by more vital train move. 
ments. On this basis, the circus will roll 
8,000 miles to visit 80-odd cities: New 
York (a 37-day stay); then Boston and 
Philadelphia, each for two-week _ stops; 
Baltimore and Washington, a week each, 
and a string of other cities still to be 
announced. 
_ Via the Treasury Department, Uncle 
Sam also arranged to sell the world’s best 
investment, War Bonds, to circus patrons. 
At all opening nights, only bond buyers 
will gain admittance; the bigger the bond 
the better the seat. More than $3,000,000 
in bonds were sold at the New York 
premiere. 

Three Ringlings have pitched in this 
year to produce the Big Show: Mrs. 
Charles, widow of one of the five famous 
founding brothers, her son Robert. and 
his sister-in-law Aubrey. In nostalgic vein, 
they have brought back the gaudy colors, 
natural sawdust, a _ turn-of-the-century 
Circus Street Parade, and The Beloved 
Clown Fire House, “to delight children 
of America, especially those over 30.” 

In addition, there are daring aerialists 
(The Wallendas and Lalage, “high priest- 
ess of rhythm aloft”), -intrepid animal 
handlers (Alfred Court and his “super- 
educated” beasts) ; and an “amplitudinous 
agglomeration of amazingly accomplished 
acts and artists.” A United Nations 
pageant, “Let Freedom Ring.” is truly 
a “super-feature and super-spectacle,” 
while the grand finale. “Drums of Vic- 
tory,” is an “emotional blockbuster.” 

The problems of the circus have not 
become insuperable with ration points. 
The cookhouse runs on a restaurant quota, 
feeding 4,800 meals daily to the 700 per- 
formers and 900 roustabouts. The fat 
lady’s appetite is thereby compensated by 
those of the thin man and the midgets. 

The Carnivora menu has been changed 
from beef to horsemeat, and _ trainers 
claim nag chops are better than sirloin 
for tigers and lions. But if a tiger (fight- 
ing weight: 225 pounds) needs his daily 
meat, a 4-ton elephant needs none at all. 
Elephants, horses, giraffes, and camels, 
like George Bernard Shaw, are vegetar'- 
ans. Three squares a day for a pachyderm, 
however, means 150 pounds of hay, 7 
pounds of bran. and 30 gallons of water, 
with occasional snacks of peanuts. __ 

Gargantua. too, eats no meat—the 
twelve-year-old ape munches fresh fruits 





Min expensive luxuries are 
gone, but the good, basic things remain — 
richer and more valuable still. The moments 
we enjoy with intimate friends, the quiet, un- 
hurried hours spent in places we love, these are solid treasures to store in 
our memory. For millions of Americans their richness is enhanced by 


another of life’s truly finer things, a glass of friendly SCHLITZ .. brewed 
with just the 47ss of the hops, none of AX the bitterness. 








C fast the KISS of the hops... 
—all of the delicate hop flavor—none of the bitterness. 
Once you taste America’s most distinguished beer you’ll 


never go back to a bitter brew. You’ll always want that 
famous flavor found only in Schlitz. 





In 12-02. bottles and Quart Guest Bottles. On tap, too! 
Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitz ae Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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No ordinary paint is 

the bright red under- 

wear which our 

freighters wear next 

to their tough steel 

skins. It must speed- 
dry—tough all through. It must 
grip like a bulldog. It must be im- 
mune to salt-water attack. 


With hundreds of new freighters, 
tanks, jeeps, planes, all needing 
the same coatings based on re- 
stricted chemicals and foreign oils 
—you can imagine the strain on 
the supply. Could some entirely 
new material be developed—and 
from readily available sources—to meet the emergency and to 
do the job equally well? 


For some time, Hercules had been working on a material 
with exactly such a purpose. Our chemists describe it with a 
tongue-twister: pentaerythritol-abietate-resin. Its easier nick- 


name, Pentalyn*. Pentalyn meets 
a triple need. It eliminates the use 
of some of the critical materials— 
greatly reduces the use of others. 
It makes more protective coating 
with less of the war-scarce chem- 
icals. It produces a tough speed- 
dry finish with domestic linseed 
instead of foreign oils. 


Today, in our Experiment Sta- 
tion, over 700 technicians are work- 
ing to ease shortages, improve 
products, develop new materials. 
The work they are doing in each 
sector of Hercules Land—with 
synthetics, cellulose, rosins and 

resins, terpenes, explosives, paper makers chemicals—may have 
a helpful meaning for you, now in war, later for peace. And 
your ideas or equipment may have a helpful meaning for us. 
We invite you to explore these possibilities. Write to Depart- 


ment N-43, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL 


MATERIALS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-178 Copyright 1948, Hercules Powder Company, Incorpors'ed 
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Ballet Figures: As Helen of Troy, a slim Zorina hides a hefty Paris from her befuddled husband . . . 


and vegetables as he leers at his child 
bride, eleven-year-old Toto, in a neigh- 
boring air-conditioned cage. Billed as Mr. 
and Mrs. Gargantua the Great, they are 
—and the rumor is true—still a kissless 
couple. — 


Queen of the Ballet 


To ballet dancers, two items are indis- 
pensable: steaks and hysterics. Perhaps 
because the former is now in the same class 
with bobby pins and Sunday driving, the 
Ballet Theatre’s present spring season in 
New York has produced a plenitude of 
the latter. One ballerina, Irina Baronova, 
was too ill to dance, so the glamorous Vera 
Jorina was brought in from Hollywood 
and Broadway to replace her in the new 
“Helen of Troy.” While many critics, bal- 
letomanes, and several disgruntled mem- 
bers of the company cuttingly. remarked 
that the glamorous Zorina still danced no 
better than she did as a former soloist with 
the Russian ballet in 1936, observers mere- 
ly noted that she had lost about 10 pounds 
of what had made her so glamorous. 

To make a bad matter even more de- 
pressing, Antony ‘Tudor’s . long-awaited 
“Romeo and Juliet” was given its world 
Premiére minus an end. This was neces- 
sary, said the choreographer in a curtain 
speech, because of -rehearsal and produc- 
ton difficulties, and rather than disappoint 
the audience, the company would put on 
as much of the ballet as was ready—the 





first time in recorded ballet history a 
thing like that had been done. Four nights 
later Romeo and Juliet died as Shake- 
speare and Tudor had planned, and an- 
other production by the brilliant young 
Englishman had entered the repertory. 
Through all this drama of 4 a.m. re- 
hearsals and cast and repertory changes, 
two highly important factors remained 
more or less unmoved. No. 1 was that the 
public continued to prove that ballet is 
one of the biggest box-office attractions in 
the concert business. No. 2 involved 98 
pounds of bone and muscle that apparently 


-never got tired . .. or excited . . . or nerv- 


ous—a 5-foot-2 slip of a ballerina who 
danced on the average of twice a night 
and moved through the midst of utter 


confusion with iron nerves and supreme 


self-confidence. 

Today, in her early 30s, Alicia Markova 
is at the height of her career. Four and a 
half years of constant dancing and tour- 
ing in this country have brought her a 
long way from the little English Alice 
Marks who fought her way up the com- 
plicated British ballet world and was de- 
termined to be another Pavlova. And the 
miracle of it is that she has almost 
achieved her heart’s desire. No prima bal- 
lerina assoluta in the Imperial Russian 
tradition as is Alexandra Danilova, and 
no glamorous creature of beauty as is 
Irina Baronova or Tamara Toumanova, 
Markova is nevertheless queen of the kind 


Bob Golby 


. . Markova, 98-lb. queen 


of ethereal lightness and virtuosic strength 
that audiences most associate with ballet. 

Markova’s greatest forte is in fragile 
classic roles like “Giselle,” “Swan Lake,” 
and “Pas de Quatre.” This onstage fragil- 
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The Answer to 
the Engineer's Dream 


This steel shell represents one of the greatest improvements in 
electric motors in recent years. For into it we build our new Uni- 
Shell motors—the only complete line in which all types in any one 
frame size are interchangeable! Engineers and production men have 
long wished for motors with this advantage. If you are one of 
them, here’s the answer! 


*& It doesn’t matter what type you need—polyphase, single-phase 
or direct-current motor or generator. Because for any one frame 
size, the length and diameter of the shell, the head fit, the bolt 
circle holes, the base and the conduit-box mountings are identical 
for all. Where one type can be mounted, so can any! 


* Uni-Shell motors also embody other outstanding improvements, 
all fully illustrated in a 20-page booklet. Write for yours today! 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
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ity is deceptive, however, as is her soft- 
spoken, almost baby-like voice. On tour 
last winter she rode in a bus all one day, 
performed that night, slept on a sidewalk 
until just before dawn; rode on another 
bus the next day, and danced again the 
following night. 

As far as the New York critics are con- 
cerned, Markova is now in the enviable 
position of the dancer who can do no 
wrong. Everything she touches turns to 
superlatives. “The art of this ballerina,” 
rhapsodized Robert Lawrence in The New 
York Herald Tribune, “passed beyond the 
limits of personal achievement and took 
its place among the few benevolent ab- 
stractions in a world at war.” 








SCIENCE 


Infant Deaths 


America’s 1942 baby boom pushed the 
birth rate to 20.9 per thousand, the highest 
figure in our history. But in mushroom in- 
dustrial centers and elsewhere thousands 
of women found motherhood complicated 
by lack of housing, lack of doctors, and 
lack of hospitals, and provision for the 
care of innumerable infants fell to a catch- 
as-catch-can level. 

Alarm over this warborn chaos around 
the cradle—recently voiced by Dr. Martha 
Eliot of the Children’s Bureau and by such 
welfare organizations as the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation—seems justified by fig- 
ures released by the United States Census 
Bureau. For although the country’s infant 
death rate of 10.4 per thousand live births 
was .2 per cent below the rate for 1941, 
enough of the 1942 babies died to raise 
infant death rates 10 per cent or more 
above the 1941 levels in Delaware, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
In all those states except New York, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, the percentage rise 
in the death rate exceeded the percentage 
rise in the birth rate for the same period; 
while in Nevada, where the baby blight 
hit hardest, the 1942 death rate increase 
over 1941 was 65 per cent, while the birth 
rate rise was only 15 per cent. 

Translated into round numbers these 
facts mean that of every thousand babies 
born alive, 5 more died in 1942 than in 
1941 in Delaware, 1 more in Nebraska, 3 
more in Rhode Island, 4 more in Utah, 2 
more in Wyoming, and 18 more in Nevada. 
Queried about the cause of their record 
baby death rate, Nevada health officers 
pointed. to the Las Vegas defense area 
where an influx of workers at one point 
converted the desert into a sweltering 
shambles of trailers, tents, and shacks 
without access to adequate sanitation. 


Fluoride vs. the Dental Drill 


Drink water each day and keep the 
dentist’s drill away. For, just as iodine is 
added to salt to prevent goiter, fluorides 
may soon be added to:water supplies to 
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prevent tooth decay. At least that is the 
suggestion of Dr. Francis A. Arnold, den- 
tal expert of the National Institute of 
Health, in the April issue of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association. 

Dr. Arnold’s suggested campaign against 
dental caries—‘“the most prevalent of all 
diseases” —is based on the results of a 21- 
city survey of 7,257 children (ages 12 to 
14). Without exception, children in com- 
munities where drinking water naturally 
contains up to two parts per million of 
fluorides had sounder teeth than those in 
areas supplied with water containing none 
or next to none of the chemical salts. 

In the Chicago suburb of Elmhurst, 
which has deep-well water with a high 
fluoride content, 100 children showed only 
952 teeth containing fillings or present 
cavities. But in nearby Waukegan, where 
the populace drinks fluoride-free Lake 
Michigan water, the tooth-decay toll was 
810 per hundred children. 

Exactly why tooth decay is reduced by 
fluorides is one of today’s dental myster- 
ies. There ‘is some evidence that fluorides 
may inhibit bacterial action in the mouth 
and enter the tooth structure itself to 
give it decay-resisting properties. Dr. Ar- 
nold’s own view is that the active enemy 
of caries is the electrically charged fluo- 
ride atom itself. 

Fluoridizing the country’s vast water 
supplies is not without its own problems. 
There is the unfounded fear that such 
doping of water might have cumulative 
poisonous effects. Dr. Arnold counters this 
argument with the assertion that those 
who have drunk water containing as much 
as eight parts per million of fluorides for 
40 years remain in good health. On the 
other hand, such a natural high fluoride 
content tends to turn teeth a chalky white 
and ultimately mottle them with brown 
patches resembling tobacco: stains. How- 
ever, the National Institute of Health has 
found that the addition of the small 
amount necessary would produce little 
discoloration if any. And who wouldn’t 
take that risk to escape the dentist’s drill? 


Atomic Explosive? 


When Hitler was ravaging Poland, sci- 
entists here and abroad were nearing the 
cimax of their greatest adventure—a 
search for a magic key to unlock the en- 
ergy in the atom’s heart and thereby 
usher in the Age of Atomic Power. Before 
the flames of conflict licked at American 
shores, however, attacks on the problem 
of harnessing the atom produced labora- 
, reports promising highly interesting 
results. ; 

Physicists had succeeded (on too small 
@ scale to be of practical value) in so 
splitting uranium atoms by bombarding 
them with neutrons (uncharged fragments 
of other atoms) that 200,000,000 electron 
volts of per atom were released. 

t it was a rare kind of uranium atom 
(a very unstable type com of 235 


pee instead of the ere A that 


made even this modest beginning pos- 
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Symbolizing the aroused spirit of a fighting 
America are those women who have set aside 
customary feminine pursuits to help “man” our 








production lines. 

In the manufacture of precision roller bearings, 
omen have served for years but in the present 
mergency, their ranks at Hyatt have been swelled 


e 
by hundreds. 


They are the modern Molly Pitchers carrying 












further their Hyatt buddies on the firing line. 

In addition to making sure they get more 
bearings for planes, tanks, ships and guns, these 
women knit . . . write letters . . . send books and 
cigarettes . .. while many also find time to aid in 
civil defense, U.S.O. and Red Cross. 

Such spirit, such strength, such sacrifice cannot 
lose. Thus, do we salute our Molly Pitchers and 
all the other women war workers of America. 








HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 





Hyet? Bearings Division, General Meters Corporation + Harrison, N. J. 















Landing at 110 mph. 
on a cushion of oil... 





ow can a bomber hit the dirt at 110 mph. 


without cracking up? The answer is 
partly in the design of its hydraulic 
landing gear. A cushion of oil, im— 
prisoned between a cylinder and piston, 
absorbs the shock. The only seal which 


prevents escape of the oil is the pre- | 


cision with which piston and cylinder 
fit. Achieving the necessary micro-— 
scopic accuracy is another of the many 
ways abrasives by Carborundum are 
helping to build our machines of war. 


The interior surface of the landing 
gear cylinder is finished with a 
honing machine, as illustrated, 
fitted with abrasive sticks made 
by Carborundum. Similar honing 
machines are helping to produce 
engine cylinders, bearing races, 
and thousands of other products 
requiring an accurately finished 
internal cylindrical surface. 


Today every abrasive tool is a "Weapon 
for Production". May we remind you that 
these weapons will serve you better if 
you use them wisely. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 





CARBORUNDUM 





Carb dum is a reg d trade-mark of an‘ indi- 
cates manufacture by The Carhorundum Company. 
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sible. If enough of this special form of 
uranium could be concentrated, the re. 
search indicated atomic power would be 
at man’s fingertips. 

Hence, even then, in America and Ev. 
rope, nuclear physicists raced to develop 
a method for concentrating U-235 by sep. 
arating it from ordinary uranium, U-238, 
Three years ago it was announced that 
Prof. Wilhelm Krasny-Ergen at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm was leading the race, 
and in 1940 also, Dr. R. M. Langer of 
California Institute of Technology pre. 
dicted that two years of peaceful interna- 
tional cooperation would have made pos- 
sible the production of a ton of U-235. 

With an eye on the war, others calcu- 
lated that a single pound of U-235 would 
contain the explosive force of 15,000 tons 
of TNT--300 carloads of 50 tons each. 

Speculation on the present international 
status of atomic power and atomic explo- 
sive research was stimulated last week by 
a cabled report to The New York: Times, 
The story described the blowing up of a 
German electrochemical plant at Rjukan, 
Norway, which was said to be participating 
in the manufacture of an atomic explosive, 

The chief product of the plant, explained 
the correspondent, was “heavy water,” 
which contains the double-weight hydro- 
gen atom’s nucleus, the deuteron, and 
which was discovered in 1931 by Dr. H. C. 
Urey of Columbia University. 

If the Germans are making any new 
and potent explosives, they are keeping 
them on ice. But that this approach might 
not be fantastic was indicated as far back 
as 1935, when Dr. C. D. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology reported to 
the Smithsonian Institution that “the 
newly discovered deuteron has proved a 
projectile par excellence and is now a fa- 
vorite among atom smashers.” And on Oct. 
6, 1933, Science published a report which 
disclosed that Caltech scientists were 
manufacturing neutrons by bombarding 
beryllium with deuterons, 


New Face 


When the shapely oval face of Lt. Sieg- 
fried Schmidt disappeared from the ranks 
of prison inmates at a Canadian intern- 
ment camp last December, camp officials 
looked for him, couldn’t find him, and | 
came to the reasonable conclusion that he 
had escaped. Last week Schmidt, an erst- 
while Nazi flier, surprised his pals by turn- 
ing up in the camp’s main building and 
announcing he’d been there all the time. 
The secret of his disappearance was a self- 
administered face-lifting job performed 
with a scalpel and a heated bottle. 

First he cut flesh from his jaws and 
then, by skillful slicing, inserted these 
grafts to build his chin out to a point, 
using the heated bottle to massage the 


-false front into place. But though the 


operation must have hurt, it was effective 
—too effective in fact. For when Schmidt 
finally ventured into an exercise yard he 
was “recaptured” because guards noticed 


a “new face.” 





Able Seaman 






“,..a man can think, up here” 


“The trade wind’s warm tonight. 
That's good. Not so good, that bright 
tropic moon. Too good a target, in a 
crow’s nest. 


“Lots of time for thinking up here, 
watching. Nobody to butt in. Nobody 
but . . . maybe a black plane out of a 
white cloud, or a white streak out of 
that black water. Gotta keep your eyes 
peeled in a convoy. 


“Some load aboard. Crammed with 
cargo for Uncle Sam’s boys. One of our 
destroyers off the port. Comfortable 
feeling. Wish that moon wasn't so bright, 
though. 


‘Never was a fighting man. But we've 
gotta fight now. Gotta get these car- 
goes through. Man a gun, maybe. Never 
acan tell. Okeh, if that’s what it takes 
‘to win this war. We all feel the same, 
even if we don’t talk much. 


“But a man can think, up here. About 
folks back ‘home. About getting this 
riage | over ‘with. Say, those two clouds 


Mi there in the moonlight, sure look 
like a V.”’ 


Just the thoughts of a MATSON able 
seaman at his post. Pieced together 
from a few words, now and then, and 
actions at all times. 


Back in 1776, they would have been 
heroes in homespun. Only the clothes 
are different today. Hundreds of such 
men man our ships, and our plants 
ashore. They don’t “talk much’ but 
they are doing. 


And, what they’re doing expresses the 
homespun patriotism of the total 
MATSON organization, devoting its 
total resources to the only cause that 
counts today .. . total victory. 
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ARTIME conditions demand the 
elimination of oldtime, wasteful, | 
costly operating methods. Iron Fireman 
Automatic Stoker firing will help you 
attain new high operating efficiency, 





with large cash savings. Typical is the 
experience of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway. Five Iron Fireman Coal Flows, | 
replacing hand-firing, reduced fuel and | 
labor cost $3500 a year ... and are | 
providing steady temperatures around | 
the clock. An Iron Fireman Engineer- | 
ing Survey will determine accurately © 
what this modern firing can accomplish 
in your own boiler room. Write 3429 
W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Iron 
FireMaN Mec. Co., Portland, Oregon; 





Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 





Above: Five Iron Fireman stokers feed coal from below- 
street-level bins directly to fires through the rear of the 
boilers, eliminating coal handling, 
and leaving fronts of the boilers free. 


FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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MOVIES 
Edge of Darkness 


During the months when Warner Broth- 
ers’ “Edge of Darkness” was in production, 
Ann Sheridan (its heroine) parted from 
her husband, George Brent; Errol Flynn 
(hero) was indicted for rape; and one of 
the supporting players, John Beal (with 
a considerable amount of cooperation from 
his wife) , had a baby. 

That wasn’t all. Like Alfred Hitchcock 
with “Shadow of a Doubt,” Director Lewis 
Milestone took over a California town for 
location and the townsfolk for extras. But 
the Warner troupe reached Monterey close 
second to a fog that kept the players in 
virtual idleness for several weeks. And all 
this while, frantic telegrams from Katha- 
rine Cornell demanded the return of Judith 
Anderson and Ruth Gordon for her stage 
production of “The Three Sisters.” Where- 
upon Miss Gordon was restrained from 
walking out on the picture but not from 
letting it be known that she hated Holly- 
wood and the motion picture. 

Even after the company’s return to the 
Warner lot, it was doubtful if “Edge of 
Darkness” would ever reach the screen. 
If Flynn had been found guilty as charged, 
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of Darkness” of necessity recapitulates 
much that is now familiar in the drama of 
oppression and rebellion. Yet Milestone 
(who regarded war with disillusion in “All 
Quiet on the Western Front”) is able to 
infuse any number of scenes with fresh 
emotional and melodramatic impact. He 
is aided by an extremely able cast. Telling 
characterizations are delivered by such 
players as Miss Anderson, Walter Huston, 
and Morris Carnovsky. Miss Gordon, pos- 
sibly reflecting her contempt for the mov- 
ie medium, turns in an indifferent and ex- 
cessively mannered performance. 


RKO’s Coincidence 

RKO-Radio doesn’t come right out and 
say that “Flight for Freedom” offers a 
rough parallel to the career of Amelia Ear- 
hart. At the same time, the studio isn’t 
saying it does not. For this privilege of , 
keeping suspiciously mum and leaving the 
audience to draw its own conclusions, RKO 
paid the late flier’s husband, George 
Palmer Putnam, $7,500. 

When Miss Earhart was lost on her 
transpacific flight in 1937, various theories 
were offered to explain her disappearance. 
One school had it that she was faking an 
accident in order to provide the United 


For the mystery of Miss Earhart ... was Miss Russella solution? 


the chances are it would have been rele- 
gated to the shelf. But, as both trial and 
production turned out, the Warners are 
currently exhibiting another potential hit. 
For while William Woods’s novel of the 
Norwegian underground was accused—like 
Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is Down”—of an 
unfortunately sympathetic consideration 
of the Nazi character, Robert Rossen’s film 
adaptation recasts the enemy as an evil 
and ruthless monster. The resulting melo- 
drama, -while obvious, is tense, hard-hit- 
ting, and even tough enough to subject 
Miss Sheridan to a fate worse than death. 

Coming late in a well-worn cycle, “Edge 


States Navy with a legitimate excuse for 
looking over suspected Jap fortifications. 
Horace McCoy’s story uses this theory 
and varies it with the film’s heroine, Tonie 
Carter, discovering that the Japs are on 
to her ruse, deliberately crashes her plane 
to make the Navy search possible. 

By way of added coincidence Tonie, 
like Miss Earhart, flew a twin-motored 
Lockheed Electra. 

Aside from the timeliness of its theme. 
the film’s chief claim to popularity rests in 
the casting of Rosalind Russell as Tonie 
and Fred MacMurray as ace flier and hard- 
to-get ladies’ man. : 





When peace is established a great 
variety of new products for the house- 
wife will be~forthcoming. One of 
these will be a new refrigerator 


Possibly this model will have a trans- 
parent door—also push button revolv- 
ing shelves. 


When Victory comes, Bohn will con- 
tinue such work as designing new re- 
frigerator parts and other advanced 
products. 


New light alloys developed and fab- 
ricated by Bohn engineers will make 
such products possible. 


Remember the name Bohn. When the 
time comes, we will be glad to coop- 
erate with engineers in developing 
tomorrow’s requirements. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
; GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
Designers and Fabricetors—ALUMINUM. © MAGNESIUM © BRASS ¢ AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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Working Capifal Available For 
Productive Industries 


Every step forward from Guadalcanal, or New Guinea, is a 
step toward the ultimate objective. 


But the advance must be paced at home by the army that 
fights with the weapons of production. 


This calls for financing on a scale far beyond the normal 
range of many concerns . . . perhaps beyond the limits of 
their regular sources of credit. 


In many such cases, Commercial Credit has engineered plans 
to provide all, or any part of, the vitally needed working 
capital. 


In every such case involving a government contract, we 
supply a substantial part of the money needed, without 
liability to you. 


Whether it be a matter of thousands or of millions.... 
whether to finance current production or to increase produc- 
tions for military or essential civilian needs, we can quickly 
present a plan to fit your requirements. For fuller infor- 
mation either by correspondence or interview, write 
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Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Send for free colar charts showing ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia and decorations. 
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ART 


Welder-Sculptor 


By profession David Smith makes ab. 
stract sculptures. By avocation, he puts 
armor plate on M-7 tanks for the Army, 
But he isn’t as versatile as he sounds, be. 
cause he employs the same techniques as 
war worker that he uses as sculptor: weld. 
ing, forging, hammering, chiseling. For the 
tank job he has received the Army-Navy 
“FE.” For the other, critics praise his work 
as the “strong medicine” which art occa- 
sionally requires. 

Currently Smith is exhibiting eighteen 
sculptures and five drawings at the Willard 








Smith sculpting “Sewing Machine” 


Gallery, New York City. One of the for- 
mer, “Structure,” he made by cutting a 
sheet of steel with chisel and acetylene It ha 
torch, filing the edges smooth, and weld- 
ing the parts together. Sometimes he casts 
parts and then welds them, as in “Objects Ame 
Left at the Iron Works in Brooklyn.” This the | 
sculpture is in memory of his “alma 
mater,” the Terminal Iron Works, No. | 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, which was his 
studio for years. “It’s wonderful,” he says, In CI 
“how you can control elements of steel. 

Just heat it up, quench it, take it out, and ness 
work on it right away.” Wi 

Some of the sculptures z:e more and 
some less like the objects which originally to th 
inspired them. “Woman With Guitar” hap- in 1 
pens to look like a woman with a guitar. 
But “Sewing Machine,” one of the two 
marble pieces, looks like a big hunk of 
stone with a hole in the middle. Either 
way, Smith wants them judged as purely 
abstract space-form relationships. “You 
either like abstractions or you don’t,” he 
says. 

When Smith moved from Brooklyn three 
years ago to a farm near Bolton Landing 
in the Adirondacks, he built his own studio 
—an 18- by 36-foot steel, glass, and asbes- 
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Lights of home shining through 
the rain .. . Sending a message 











to all advertisers 


Spring downpour slashing at the window panes 
..» But inside this ligle house the fragrant and 
crackling glow of the fireplace defies damp and 
chill and storm. . . . And here, after turmoil of 
the work day, is tranquility. 

What better fortune, man of business, could 
your advertising have than to be welcomed at the 
countless snug firesides of America such as this? 


It has always been true that home is America’s 
reading. place. And always true that evening is 
America’s reading time. And always true that 
the best environment for America’s advertising 
is the HOME-ENVIRONMENT. 


* * * 


In Chicago the key-audience for the man of busi- 
ness is The Chicago Daily News. 


With nightfall comes the preferred newspaper 
to the homes who give it eager welcome. And 
in this home-environment it will be leisurely 


and thoughtfully read. 


Read hy workers home from factory or desk 
. -- By mothers, fathers, daughters, sons... 
By priests and pastors, our spiritual advisers 
- .. By teachers of our young... By the pro- 
fessional man ... By bankers, merchants and 
business executives. 


All, all reading The Chicago Daily News in the 
relaxing hours at home. A concentration of 
readers without duplicate in our great Midwest 
city. 
* * * 

Going into the third generation The Chicago 
Daily News has kept faith with the steadfast 
home ideals of its friends. Friends—more than 
a million of them! 


They will become your friends, too, man of 
business, if you will draw closer to them in their 
own home-environment. And in seeking their 
friendship The Daily News can render you a 
true and abundant service. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


..:. the news” 


peeding. Here's oaitioary style at its mar- 
fal best : 


.. quality you can count on . 

comfort that’s a tradition, America’s leaders 
.». Whether in uniform or mufti... are 
Curtis - conscious and with good reason. 
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tos concrete structure filled with all the 
equipment of a small boiler-repair factory. 
Smith’s farmhouse, on the other hand, is 
one of the oldest in the section. “When I 
get enough money,” he says, “I'll burn it 
down and build a modern one.” 

But Smith and his painter-wife are sel- 
dom in Bolton Landing nowadays. They 
live in a three-room attic in war-crowded 
Schenectady, where Smith is on the grave- 
yard shift at the American Locomotive Co. 
In the daytime, because there isn’t enough 
room for sculpting, he draws, and his draw- 
ings aren’t abstract at all. They are violent 
anti-Fascist protests like “Occupied Coun- 
try,” in which cannons sprouting body 
parts symbolize the maiming and destruc- 
tion of war. 

Apparently this double life agrees with 
Smith. He has lost none of his 220 pounds. 
He gave up his beard as a concession to the 
assembly line, but he still has his mustache 
and the close-cropped hair which gives 
him the sinister look of a Nazi spy in a 
Hitchcock thriller. But Smith is American 
from way back. He was born 36 years ago 
in Decatur, Ind., a town which his great- 
great-grandfather founded. And he helped 
pay his way through college with a rivet- 
ing job. Consequently metal work was a 
natural for him, 


RADIO 


Sound of Breaking Bones 


Sounds of crunching skulls, snapping 
spines, and corpses that fall with a thud 
bring gratifying shudders to audiences on a 
record number of horror programs now 
chilling the ether. But to the radio sound- 
effects man they bring shudders of a differ- 
ent sort. Script writers, once content with 
gunplay and simple murder, now vie with 
each other for gruesome noises as well as 
scary plots, and calmly write in such stage 
directions as “tearing noise as victim’s 
scalp is torn off,” or “sound of arm break- 
ing.” The grisly technical details are left 
to the sound-men. 

Last week station WOR, Mutual’s New 
York outlet, highlighted the struggle to 
keep abreast of the crimes with a New 
York newspaper advertisement announc- 
ing perfection of a new “creak box.” This 
resonant device of wood and leather re. 
creates the eerie sound of a squeaking door ' 
or, if need be, of a creaking coffin lid. 

But WOR’s ad touched on only one chill- 
maker. In the past few months sound-men 
on all the networks have invented, perfect- 
ed, or revived dozens of ghastly gadgets: 
Skull crushing: Achieved by wrapping 


It Shouldn't Happen to a dog. So Johnny Anson, 6, of San Francisco, 
wrote Secretary Morgenthau that he “should be ashamed of himself” for letting 
Hitler’s face get on a dachshund in a War Bond poster (below). Johnny’s two 
dachshunds associated themselves with the protest. The Secretary apologized. 





























I had the right dream, but the wrong boy... 


M*” always referred to it as ‘my 
toy,” but honest, I bought it for 
Ned. The only thing I didn’t figure 
tight was the fitness of things. For 
Ned was only five...and that was too 
young for an electric train. 

So I took it down in the cellar, and 
before many weeks I had more bells 
tinging, lights flashing, and wheels 
turning than a trunk-line president! 


As time passed, I tried to get Ned. 


interested, but somehow it was just 
no-go. He was always fiddling around 
with pencil and paper, drawing things. 
Thad the right dream all right. . . just 
the wrong boy! Ned never did take to 
that train, and, as the years went by, I 
had to make other adjustments, too. 
That's the way it goes. 

You get a boy, and you start plan- 


ning his life the minute he’s born. You 
start pushing. You give him this. and 
you give him that, and sometimes for 
no better reason than that you didn’t 
have them. You puta bat in his hands 
when he’s no bigger than it is, because 
you were pretty nifty at the plate your- 
self. Or a football. Or a hockey stick. 
Or an electric train. 

He’s your dream, isn’t he? And you 
want so very much that he come true. 
The trouble is that so many things in 
life don’t turn out quite the way you 
expect them to. You have to be ready 
for anything. That’s 
sense. And that’s 
why, Ithink, Ameri- 
cans are the best-in- 
sured people in the 
world — and why, 


in the confusion of war, life insurance 
stands out as the safest way to make 


sure that the things we have stay put. 
at xt at 

DON’T FORGET that the difference between 
insurance companies is significant. When buy- 
ing life insurance, it is quite possible that 
you can save hundreds of premium dollars, 
if you will do these two things: (1) have a 
Northwestern Mutual agent tell you the full 
story behind our unusual dividend record, 
and (2) check with the people who are re- 
sponsible for one of the big “differences” in 
insurance companies: our policyholders — for 
no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in proportion of repeat business... old cus- 
tomers coming back for more. 





BLACK & WHITE always gives plea- 
sure because every drop of this fa- 
mous Scotch is 8 years old. And every 
bottle comes from Scotland’s choice 
reserves accumulated before the war 
started! Remember—shipments are 
still coming in—so now, as always 
—ask for BLACK & WHITE. 


"BLACK s WHITE 
The Seve wits (hanatc” 


VEARS OLD 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY +- 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





Sound effects: Pendulum swish 


a small wooden fruit basket in wet rags. 
When struck, stepped on, or merely 
squeezed hard, it emits a realistic squush, 
followed by a satisfying crackle of break- 
ing bones. 


q Alternative bone or skull crushing: A 
sound-effects man, holding a microphone to 
his cheek, crushes a couple .of Lifesavers 
between his teeth. 


{ Scalping: Adhesive tape stuck to a coco- 
nut is peeled off close to the mike. It gives 
a tearing noise accompanied by a weird 
snapping of hairs. 


4 Superman-in-flight: Take-off—a speeded- 
up recording of compressed air escaping 
from a valve. Landing—this was tougher, 
but an ingenious engineer got the effect by 
recording the sound of a ricocheting bullet 
and playing it backward, so that the whine 
descends in pitch and is followed by a thud. 


q A recent CBS dramatization of Poe's 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” called for the 
regular swish of the descending knife. A 
clever sound-man got it by climbing o 
top of a box and swinging a microphone 
on a wire back and forth past a hissing 
compressed-air tank. | 


q Although front-line war dramas usually 
use recordings of the actual sounds, oc 
casionally a director gets caught short. A 
recent Man Behind the Gun script called 
for soldiers jumping into a deep trench. 
There was no record, so an assortment of 
gravel bags were rounded up. And a sound 
man threw himself onto them several time 
from a chair. The noise was fine. But th 
sound-man, who was not in Army trim, 8 
now hobbling on a sprained ankle. 
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RELIGION 
Bishop’s Check 


It was April 9, and spring was coming to 
Oslo. At the little cottage on the out- 
skirts of the city, the twelve guards main- 
tained on @4-hour shifts didn’t have to 
stamp their feet on the ground quite so 
often to keep warm. 

Inside the house Bishop Eivind Josef 
Berggrav was completing the first year of 
his imprisonment by the Nazis. Deprived 
of even a visit from his sick wife since he 
had been arrested on the second anniver- 
sary of the invasion of Norway (see page 
48), the 58-year-old Bishop of Oslo and 
head of the Norwegian State Church 
(Lutheran Protestant) was completely cut 
off by his cordon of guards from the battle 
his followers were conducting against their 
oppressors. 

It was a battle he had led for a while 
after it began in earnest on Feb. 1, 1942, 
when the Gestapo had prevented thou- 
sands of churchgoers from attending a 
service at the Trondheim Cathedral. Out- 
raged by the incident, Dr. Berggrav and 
the six other Norwegian bishops resigned 
in protest, asserting that while they chose 
to maintain their “spiritual vocation,” the 
time had come to “cease administrative 
cooperation with a state which practices 
violence against the church.” Within six 
weeks 797 of Norway’s 861 ordained 
clergymen (all of whom drew state sal- 
aries) followed their lead. 





Thoroughly alarmed, the Nazis warned 


Premier Vidkun Quisling to go slow while 
they tried—in vain—to compromise with 
the church. But Quisling, beside himself 
with rage, summoned Berggrav to his 
headquarters for a typical Nazi “confer- 
ence.” “You triple traitor!” he shouted. 
“You ought to have your head chopped 
off!” To which the bishop calmly replied: 
“Well, here I am.” It. was the same kind 
of acquiescence that had infuriated the 
Germans in June 1941, when Bishop Berg- 
grav flatly refused to put his endorsement 
on Hitler’s “crusade against Bolshevism.” 
In that instance, the bishop was accused 
of maintaining an “inciting and demonstra- 


tive silence.” Finally even the Nazis got” 


fed up: Berggrav was arrested and im- 
prisoned in his cottage. 

But beyond the little cordon of men and 
guns, Berggrav’s church was still the spear- 
head of Norway’s violent guerrilla warfare. 
The seven puppet bishops Quisling had 
“ordained” to replace those who had re- 
signed found their efforts sabotaged. One 
would arrive at a cathedral, for example, 
to find the door locked. Neither the dean, 
the sexton, the organist, the congregation, 
nor the keys would be in sight. While Nazi 
“clergymen’s” churches were empty, con- 
sregations packed those of the real pastors 
to hear sermons so full of double meanings 
as to be anti-Nazi masterpieces. Having 
deprived themselves of their income, these 
clergymen were being kept alive by the 
few kronen that appeared mysteriously in 
their mail boxes and the green vegetables. 


Host: Who was that bubble I saw you with last night? 


MELTING IcE: (slyly) Which one? When I meet drinks made with ordinary club soda, 
I run wild. My air bubbles steal the sparkle right out of your drink. Then my ice water 
dilutes what’s left. Gone is sparkle and tangy zest. Do I have fun! 


Host: Not this time! I’m using Canada Dry 
Water. It’s got “PIN-POINT CARBONATION”* 
—millions of tinier bubbles. Sparkle lasts to 
the last delicious sip. 


MELTING Ice: The jig’s up. Bang! 


GOING OUT? Speak up for this finer 
— soda. It makes any drink taste 
tter. 


* PIN-POINT CARBONATION—the fa- 


mous Canada Dry method of achiev-. 


ing livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
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Crock: Hey—how long is this going on? I’ve ~ 
ticked so many times since you recapped that — 
Canada Dry Water and put it in the refrig- 
erator my springs creak. Gosh, its zesty spar- { 
kle lasts! 





| CANADA DRY WATER rn: 
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J. H. Albershardt, Director 


Now... 4a 


AFTER the WAR 


The Center 
of Almost 
Everything 


has what manufacturers need 


Lassoves can count 
on security, economy and profit — 
in maximum degree — here in Indi- 
ana. And for good reasons. 

Indiana is geographically the cen- 
ter of almost everything any manu- 
facturer needs—primarily materials 
and markets. ... Also, Indiana man- 
ufacturers are removed from con- 
gested labor areas and the seaboards. 

In your post-war planning you'll 
find our 24-page illustrated Data 
Book helpful and interesting. It gives 
the facts about Indiana’s many in- 
dustrial and living advantages. 

Yours with our compliments. Also 
a record of vacant factory space cur- 
rently available throughout Indiana. 
Write us. All inquiries confidential. 


This Book 
Will Help Your 
Post-War Planning 





DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
X522 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 
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BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 





THIS STROP 


8&2 


and rare meats and cheese that showed 
up on kitchen tables. 

Although 96.8 per cent of the population 
is registered with the state church, Nor- 
wegians are normally no more a church- 
going people than Americans. But the 
strength and effectiveness of this leaderless 
united front derives from the fact that 
since the German occupation the Christian 
ideal has become linked with resistance to 
the Nazis. Moreover, this force was bol- 
stered in 1940 when the small minority of 
dissenting sects forgot their differences and 
cast their lot with the state church. 

As for the future, the churchmen refuse 
to make any deals with Quisling until he 
allows the real bishops to represent the 
church. That includes Bishop Berggrav, 
who is to be set free and the specious 
charge of treason against Norway removed. 
Even the latest threat of hard labor is not 
likely to make the clergy change their 
minds. 


The Archbishop’s Progress 


Since Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
arrived in Europe last February the Nazis 
have been wishing he would go home. But 
last week their hopes that he would soon re- 
turn to his headquarters in the great Ca- 
tholic Archdiocese of New York dwindled 
to nothing when the Archbishop revealed 
in a radio speech from London that his 
journey would carry him, as the Military 
Vicar of the United States armed forces, 
to China, India, and the Middle East. He 
expects to celebrate Easter mass in Jeru- 
salem. Even worse from the Nazi point 
of view, he took the opportunity to de- 
scribe the Axis philosophy as a “barbarism 
which is hate conceived in pagan minds.” 

Hoping to nullify any harm he might 
do them, the Nazis trained their propa- 
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ganda guns on Archbishop Speliman, 
manufacturing some ammunition in their 
Belgian front yard. Before the American 
planes had taken off from England for last 
week’s raid on Antwerp (see page 24), 
the prelate had given absolution and Holy 
Communion to all Catholic crew mem- 
bers. After the raid, the German radio 
screamed: “It is worth recording that 
American bombers who received blessing 
from Monsignor Spellman raided the city 
of Antwerp ... One hundred eighty Bel- 
gian children killed in a school by Ameri- 
can bombs have been counted.” 

The Germans had reason to worry. In 

seven weeks the Archbishop’s meetings 
and doings in states both neutral and com- 
batant had presented the cumulative pic. 
ture of Catholicism pitted in full force 
against the Axis: 
{In Madrid he had conducted a large 
public mass, talked with high Spanish 
prelates, and, it was rumored, had an in- 
terview with Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. 


¢ At the Vatican he had four audiences 
with the Pope, an unusual number, to the 
obvious discomfiture of Axis onlookers. 


{In French Morocco he talked with 
American soldiers and said mass at a 
crude, hastily built altar over the grave of 
the first American chaplain: to be killed 
in North Africa. 

¥ During three days in Ireland, he visited 
President Douglas Hyde of Eire and spent 
80 minutes with its Prime Minister, Ea- 
mon De Valera. 

q And in England, before attending a mass 
in memory of the late Cardinal Hinsley, 
most outspoken Catholic foe of Nazism, 
the Archbishop disappointed the Nazis by 
escaping from an automobile mishap. 














(DURHAM 
blades 
NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make your long-lasting 
Durham blades last even longer. Durham’s famous 
hollow-ground blades are twice thicker—to take 
repeated stroppings for ‘“‘new blade” smoothness 
every shave. 
*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 
Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Berlin raged at Archbishop Spellman and the Antwerp fliers 
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LINES 


THE ALCAN HIGHWAY, life line 
of land communication between 
the United States and Alaska, is 
shown here under construction as 
” @ typical engineer ferry utilizes 
the speed of the current to force its 
way across the river. 


MECHANIZED CAVALRY’S. STEEL 
HORSES, like these of the 107th Cav- 
alry Regiment, as well as practically 
every other type of motorized military 
vehicle, have many of their “life 
lines” — fuel and lubrication lines, brake 
tubes, and other parts — of Bundy Tubing. 











VERY SECOND is a crisis when 

tanks clash in the desert or 
planes dive for the kill. There is no 
time for mistakes . . . no time ‘for 
repairing faulty mechanisms, 

Bundy Tubing fills an urgent role 
in providing vital lines for tanks, 
planes, PT boats, all types of fight- 
ing equipment. 

Power boats, tandem rollers and 
Diesel engines depend on Bundy 
Tubing for fuel and lubrication 
lines. Hydraulic pressure is trans- 
mitted through Bundy Tubing for 
tank turrets and motor vehicles. Re- 


BUNDY 


ENGINEERED TO 






frigerants for cooling ammunition 
and powder rooms pass through 
lines of Bundy Tubing. Structural 
or mechanical tubing is provided 
for radios, aircraft, gliders, tanks. 

Wherever fuel and lubrication lines 
are needed, or where hydraulic pres- 
sure or refrigerants must be trans- 
mitted, Bundy Tubing is on the job. 

We are proud that our product 
serves in so great a cause. We shall 
see to it that only the finest tubing 
Bundy can make goes into the equip- 
ment for our fighting forces. Bundy 
Tubing Company, Detroit. 


TUBING 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 










All Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps 
























U. S. ARMY SEARCHLIGHTS such as this 
more and more frequently have their “life 
lines” — lubrication lines for trailer and 
for power generating units—— made from 
Bundy Tubing. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 


BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled po two 

joints elded a solid 
soemilabl in all Monel; all stecl, Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside—steel 


inside. Sises up to and including §{* O. D. 












THE TIMETABLE OF ALUMINUM FOR VICTORY 


1938 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1940 Jan. 


1941 Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 
May 


June 
July 
to 
Dec. 


Munich. 

Czechoslovakia invaded. 
Alcoa inaugurated an expansion program which by 1943 cost 
$250,000,000. : 
Alcoa 1938 production, 287 million pounds;.started 1939 with 
more than a year’s supply on hand. 
Alcoa begins operation of new extrusion and tube mill. 
Alcoa starts building excess stock pile of airplane sheet. 


. Congress authorizes Army to acquire 6,000 planes in 2 years; and 


Navy 3,000 in 5 years: Approximately one month’s 1943 goals. 


. Poland invaded. 


Alcoa authorizes new metal-producing capacity. 


. Finland invaded; Cash-and-Carry Act signed. 


Alcoa authorizes another huge metal-producing plant, although it 
begins new year with 215 million pounds on hand. 

First Request for defense appropriation in Budget Message. 
Alcoa reduces price of ingot from 20c to 19c. 


. Denmark, Norway invaded. 


Low countries invaded. 

First of new Alcoa metal-producing plants starts production. 
Dunkerque; France capitulates. 

Alcoa authorizes still another metal-producing unit. 
Congress gives first go-ahead on faster plane production. 

Alcoa reduces ingot price from 19c to 18c; adds large alumina capacity. 


. Egypt invaded; Selective Service Bill passed. 


Another new plant starts operating; still more units authorized. 
Rumania invaded. 

Alcoa reduces ingot from 18c to 17c; authorizes still. more metal- 

producing capacity. ; 

Alcoa faces new year with 154 million pounds on hand. 


NDAC says aluminum supply adequate to meet October, 1940, 
estimates of requirements. 


. Aluminum put on priorities to give all capacity to defense. 
. Lend-lease. 


Yugoslavia invaded; U. S. occupies Greenland. 

Very large new Alcoa metal-producing units start operation. 
Crete lost; Russia invaded. 

Alcoa authorizes further expansion at own expense. 


Government authorizes first of its own plants to supplement the . 


enormous expansion of Alcoa. 


. Government announces Alcoa will build and operate 3 of these 


plants. (All Alcoa designing and building of Government plants 
done without profit. 


- Government decideson more plants; instructs Alcoa to build them. 


Government decides to build more plants; instructs Alcoa to 
build them. 
Alcoa reduces ingot from 17c to 15c. 
Government reviews detailed plans for own large sheet mills. 
Pearl Harbor; Churchill-Roosevelt strategy conference. 
First metal rolled on Alcoa’s own 50-times-faster sheet mill, largest in the 
world, Alcoa receives further new plant instructions from Government. 
Pan-American Conference. 
Another Alcoa metal-producing plant in operation; additional instruc- 
tions from Government to build new plants. 
Government authorizes large alumina plant, several aluminum 
plants and large sheet mills. Alcoa to design and build. 


. Government authorizes Alcoa to build more casting capacity, 


extrusion capacity, and forging capacity. 

Government authorizes blooming mill, and enlarged tubing 
capacity. 
Government-owned plants, built and operated by Alcoa, start 
operation. 

Special authorization for airplane cylinder-head capacity. 

As instructed by Government, Alcoa starts additional plants for 
various types of fabrication, as special needs of war produc- 
tion are made apparent by changing emphasis on war equipment. 


1943 The aluminum industry will have a metal capacity of over two billion pounds, 
seven times prewar. Alcoa has more than doubled its metal producing and 
fabricating capacity through a self-financed expansion program. The expan- 
sion by private industry has been augmented by a vast Government program 
where the kind, amount and time of expansion has been at the direction of 
the Government. In addition to operating its own twenty plants, Alcoa 
has been honored with the responsibility for constructing and operating 
40 Government projects in 25 different locations. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Jovial Curmudgeon 


“Having convinced myself all over again 
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that free speech in America is here and other hi 
isn’t being threatened, let me return to the fam !" aoe 
original question—what would I, of all After 
people, do without it? That’s an easy one. fm YS" 
“I'd shoot myself.” tance W 
Thus Harold L. Ickes, Pennsylvania. fy “8° 
born Chicagoan, erstwhile independent Re. HM “*S 16, 
publican, PWA Administrator, and for the im *. the 
past decade Secretary of the Interior, shifts fr 
answers editorial statements implying that have 80 
he, Senator Barkley, and other public sery. Img 's: 1! 
ants have been attempting to curb crit. jm “ th 
cism of the Administration under guise _Ickes 
of a war measure. In the final chapter of mm "5 N 
his “Autobiography of a Curmudgeon,” fm toWeve' 
among sixteen points to ensure “A People’s and bot 
Peace,” Ickes lists first “the right to think i 24 te 
and speak and print freely.” al 


By strict rule, the Secretary’s new book 





From “The Autobiography of a Curmudgeon” 
- Ickes, Curmudgeon boy ... 


; : ae ee yet one 
is not a biography, since its scope is limited good | 
to a survey of political campaigns and per Hi est y; 
sonalities of the past half century, his Hi public 
Cabinet career in capsule, and an outline of upbrin, 
his views on national and international a Hi dijecti, 
fairs. Other factors generally deemed e appetit 
sential to biography are either missing 0 vintag 
barely mentioned. Defining his aim, Ickes Ho , i 
states that his book “represents an attempt pedigre 
—feeble and jaundiced though it may be— J storati, 
to give a.candid exposition of certain The 
trends and episodes that particularly relate # ... ¢, 
to newspapers and politics as I have e # (};, 

‘countered them, not only during the past ilies 
ten years in Washington, but previously only di 
Chicago and other heterogeneous centers.” liked h 


Here, then, is recounted, entertainingly 
and often wittily, the familiar tale of Chi- 
cago’s political corruption and reformers 
efforts to clean that Augean stable—as ob- 
served by a hungry young reporter. Though 
Ickes soon found wider scope for his abili- 
ties and greater material rewards in the 
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legal profession, the stable cleaning never 

to fascinate him and seldom could 
he resist the temptation to take off his 
coat and pitch in himself. Of his law prac- 
tice with partner Donald Richberg, on the 
other hand, he tells precisely nothing for 
the record. 

After a humorous sketch of childhood 
days in Altoona where he earned a pit- 
tance working in a drugstore, and later in 
Chicago where he went in 1890 when he 
was 16, we catch glimpses of spartan years 
at the University of Chicago. The focus 
shifts from author to events; and here we 
have some excellent sketches of personali- 
ties. The last third of the narrative deals 
with the Cabinet decade. 

Ickes glories in his reputation as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 Sour Puss, a reputation which, 
however, the smiling frontispiece portrait 
and bouncing jovial style of writing may 


tend to weaken,- notwithstanding the in- ~’ 


sistent portrait caption: “The Curmudgeon 
Himself.” A flicker of doubt stirs the mind; 


ts Harris & Ewing 
... Ickes, Curmudgeon man 


yet one can remain certain that Ickes is a 
good hater who would rather fight than 
eat, with as keen a nose for dereliction in 
public office as Cicero. If his Presbyterian 
upbringing has fostered. a natural pre- 
dilection for conflict, it has not spoiled his 
appetite for the good things of life, for rare 
vintages, and for the simple pastoral joys 
of a Maryland farm ‘where plowing and 
pedigree cattle prove the best spiritual re- 
storatives after the daily battle. 

The Curmudgeon’s chief abominations 
are Col. Robert R. McCormick and The 
Chicago Tribune; Herbert Hoover, one 
suspects is not far down the list. “I not 
only distrusted his public leadership, I dis- 
liked his personality.” The latter sentiment 
harks back to a luncheon during the last 
war when both were guests of George 
Creel, then heading the Committee of Pub- 
lic Information. The future President ig- 
nored his fellow, guest and “monopolized 

conversation.” But Fekes had his re- 


Light for a Navy Surgeon’s Hands 


Throvce the sultry tropic dark, 
stretcher-bearers come stumbling back 
to the dressing station. “Chest wound,” 
they report. “Sniper’s bullet.” 

The tense-faced young Marine on 
the litter grins up at the man in white. 
“You'll fix me up, Doc,” he whispers, 
And the surgeon nods, 

He has as much equipment as he 


- needs in that shelter under the mosquito 


net. There is a competent Navy nurse, 
a portable sterilizer, clean instruments, 
and one other priceless asset — strong, 
dependable light to guide the skill of 
his hands, For throbbing steadily 
away in its hiding-place among the 
palms, a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Set is generating current. 

The road to Japan is a rough road. 
Each step along the way must be fought 
for, won and held. In that struggle 
many young Americans will be 


wounded. But the chances for their | 


safe recovery will be greater because 
of the Navy’s foresight in supplying 


CATER PILLARV= 


rugged, mobile electrical equipment 
on each bit of occupied land. 


The versatility of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels — Tractors, Graders, Engines 
and Electric Sets — is being turned to 
many vital uses in this war. Tough 
and powerful, able to run on almost 
any type of fuel, “Caterpillar” Diesels 
are at work on every front. They are 
building roads and airfields, hauling 
guns, clearing beachheads and jungle 
trails, pumping water, powering 
winches and air-compressors, generat- 
ing current for lights and communica- 
tions, furnishing main or stand-by 
power for fighting and cargo craft. 

Today the armed forces have first 
call on all “Caterpillar” production. 
But the conservation of older machines 
for war-essential jobs at home is in the 
capable hands of “Caterpillar” deal- 
ers. Their specialized equipment and 
skill are keeping “Caterpillar” Diesel 
power at work with the least expendi- 
ture of money and critical materials, 


DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIM THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 























wus is simply another way of 
saying that workers in North 


Carolina are 99% native-born, loyal 
Americans... willing, efficient, in- 
telligent and cooperative. The sup- 
ply is ample to take care of new 
industry moving to North Carolina. 

Raw material resources are vast 
and cover a wide range of industry, 
including mineral,chemical, plastic, 
woodworking, textile, food process- 

ing, ceramic. 

3 North Carolina’s strategic loca- 
tion — outside the congested areas, 
yet close to major centers — affords 
economical production plus effici- 
ent distribu- 
tion with least 
burden to the 

































































nation’s over-loaded transporta- 
tion system. Production costs are 
further reduced by year-round mild 
climate. Ample power is available. 
North Carolina is in a sound finan- 
cial position. The tax structure ap- 
peals to business men. | 

Establish part of your produc- 
tion in North Carolina now. It will 
fit ideally into your postwar plans. 
Write today for specific informa- 
tion, engineered to your field. 
Address, Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3084 Department of 
Conservation and Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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venge in ’28 when he voted against him, 
and again in ’82 when he fought him jp 
the open. 

One can’t tread on a curmudgeon with 
impunity! (THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF 4 
Curmupceon. By Harold L. Ickes. 359 
pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3) 


Mutiny in January 


Late on the evening of Jan. 1, 178], 
Continentals mutinied in their log huts 
near Morristown, N.J. At 4:30 the fol- 
lowing morning their commander, Brig. 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, penned a brief, agi- 
tated report to Washington at Continental 
Army headquarters at New Windsor, 6 
miles above West Point. Desertions, plun. 
dering, and other crimes had become all 
too familiar during the long bitter strug. 
gle; but here was mutiny—not of raw 
militiamen—but of veteran troops of the 
Pennsylvania Line, sorely needed for fur- 
ther military operations. 

What would the mutineers do? Desert 
to the enemy? Washington thought they 
wouldn’t, provided they were handled with 
tact and their very real grievances—food, 
clothing, and pay—redressed. The muti- 
neers themselves, through their Board of 
Sergeants, from the first professed loyalty 
and their willingness to fight again under 
Wayne should the British invade New Jer- 
sey. Two early proofs of sincerity soon be- 
came evident: the Continentals marched 
toward Philadelphia and Congress, not 
toward New York, Sir Henry Clinton’s 
headquarters; a few days later they 
promptly’ handed over to Wayne for exe- 
cution two spies sent by Clinton to cor- 
rupt them. 

This little-known episode of the Revolu- 
tion is related in scholarly measure in Carl 
Van Doren’s new book. It becomes evident 
that its fortunate settlement at Princeton 
was due equally to the sagacity of Wayne 
and Washington and to the essential loy- 
alty of the troops—quality which has be- 
come characteristic of American soldiers. 
(Mutiny in January. By Carl Van Dor- 
en. 288 pages. Viking. $3.50.) 


Sinclair Lewis Again 

Gideon Planish was 19 and a sophomore 
at Adelbert College when he made his 
debut as an organizer. After a quarrel with 
the town tailor about his bill, he set up 
The Adelbert Snappy Dressers’ Pantorium 
—Terms Cash. At his suave behest, the 
college football hero came out against slop- 
piness, co-eds publicly vowed not to date 
unpressed males, and the college paper 
ran editorials on the shocking state of the 
Adelbert Trouser. 

That little venture led to others: the 
Association to Promote Eskimo Culture, 
Inc., the Citizens Conference on Consti- 
tutional Crises in the Commonwealth, the 
Every Man a Priest Fraternity, the Blessed 
to Give Brotherhood, and finally, in 1938, 
the Dynamos of Democratic Direction (“8 
powerhouse in every community”) . Gideon 
didn’t found them, but he gave them their 
motive power in the role of executive sec 
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Brains alone can’t put it over, either in war or 
peace. Industrial brains must have tools. 

We seven independently managed companies 
comprising Dresser Industries have been im- 
pressed anew with this fact. More than a year of 
war has underscored the importance of manage- 
ment tools as well ‘as machine tools. 


For example, one of our number, The Bryant 


Heater Company, made a drastic conversion from 
a type of comparatively light manufacturing to 
extremely heavy war production. Instead of fab- 
ricating intricate castings and sheet metal, Bryant 
is making war assemblies of brute size and brute 
strength. Its output has been multiplied over and 
over again. Plant facilities have been added. But 
in addition, the war production of nearly a hun- 
dred subcontracting companies has been co- 


THE [OOLS 
THAT BRAINS 


ordinated to flow unceasingly into the Bryant 


‘assembly line. 


In these sweeping changes, Bryant’s managerial 
initiative has been made doubly potent by the 
resources of Dresser Industries. The same pool of 
strength will speed the return of these affiliated 
companies to peacetime service. 

This example of industrial resourcefulness may 
remind some other companies or individuals that 
peace no less than war will make unusual demands 
upon business. An operating structure which lends 
both confidence and strength is essential to indi- 
vidual managerial brains, experience and back- 
ground. Planners whose larger destiny is limited 
only by the resources good management needs 
may wish to inquire further into the methods 
followed by Dresser Industries. 
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““NEW YORK’S FRIENDLY HOTEL’ 
offers 801 rooms— 





@ All “outside”... 


With Combination Tub 
and Shower... 


© Circulating Ice Water... 
0 Full-Length Mirror... 
5) Four-Station Radio 


Rates from *¢ Sctugle 
ATA Lerindfon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48™ ST.,N.Y.C. 
TRAIN-SICK ? 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothe velit 


SEASICK ers 
















































Hiawartna cradled his feet in a single piece 
of supple leather —we borrowed that construction 
secret for Bass Sportocasins! Golf makes your 
“time-out” from today’s strain refreshing —Sport- 
ocasins make it doubly so! Perfect comfort for 
every hole, and a gratifying lower score from your 
improved stance. Also, Sportocasins wear won- 
derfully, are available for men and women. Get 
yours soon. War production and restrictions 
mean limited supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET of Bass Outdoor Foot- 
wear, G. H. Bass & Co., 194 Main St., Wilton, Me. 
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pages. Random House. $2.50.) 
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retary—the paid factotum whose name al- 
ways appeared at the bottom of the “big 
names” listed at the left-hand side of the 
letterhead. His was the job of amassing 
sucker lists, running committee meetings, 
distributing meaningless little brochures, 
promoting fund drives, and, most impor- 
tant, kowtowing to the organization’s 
“angel” (there nearly always was one), 
without whose largesse Gideon and his wife 
and child couldn’t make ends meet (they 
very rarely did). 

Gid Planish was a well-meaning medioc- 
rity whose ambition and rather dubious 
charm outrode his ability. Although oc- 
casionally seized by a twinge of conscience, 
he was on the whole pathetically ignorant 
of the real motives of the big-time “phi- 
lanthrobbers” whom he served as salaried 
errand boy and to whom Pearl Harbor 
gave only momentary pause. For at the 
end Gideon is obediently blueprinting The 
Citizens’ Postwar Reconstruction Advisory 
Planning Unit, Inc., for the powerful Col. 
Charles B. Marduc, a man who means to 
be the American overlord, probably with- 
out even the benefit of ballot, when the 
war is finally over. 

In his first novel in three years, Sinclair 
Lewis has tried to nail the hypocritical 
half-world of professional uplifters, or- 
ganizers, and propagandists, just as he 
exposed small towns in “Main Street,” 
businessmen in “Babbitt,” would-be fiihrers 
in “It Can’t Happen Here,” and preachers 
in “Elmer Gantry” (who, incidentally, 
fleetingly reappears in “Gideon Planish”) . 
It is an unsuccessful attempt, lacking the 
red-hot indignation, the stinging cynicism, 
the carefully damning detail of those 
earlier works. Especially to those who 
hailed “It Can’t Happen Here” as a bril- 
liant example of how an important novelist 
can serve the important times in which we 
live, Lewis’s latest offering will seem dis- 
appointing and even a little unnecessary. 
(Gmweon Pianisu. By Sinclair Lewis. 438 
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ful truth: Last Monday Roberts admit- 


Phony Photo 


A photographic panorama that spread 
vivid military action across the pages of 
the nation’s newspapers and magazines 
blew up last week and gave the Asso. 
ciated Press the darkest hours since jt 
flashed the wrong verdict for Bruno Rich. 
ard Hauptmann from the Flemington, 
N.J., courthouse on Feb. 13, 1935. The 
pictures were a fake. 

Only the week before, the AP had dis. 
tributed with pride and speed what ap. 
parently were the prize pictures of the 
North African campaign. Of five, one in 
particular (NEwsweEEK, April 5) delighted 
editors. Bearing the AP caption, “U.S, 
patrol under bombardment in Tunisia,” it 
showed infantrymen advancing across 3 
Tunisian meadow, while “two bombs hit 
dangerously close.” In the foreground 
Medical Corps men were attending a 
wounded soldier. In the background, be- 
tween jeeps and a half-track, cattle grazed. 

Although rival services also distributed 
the picture under the wartime pooling ar. 
rangements, AP felt justly proud because 
this fine vignette of a global war was tak- 
en by its own man, Harrison B. (Bob) 
Roberts, 38-year-old photographer who 
had gone to Africa with the United States 
expedition last November. Blown up to 20 
by 30 inches, the picture was displayed in 
the reception lobby of AP’s New York of- 
fice. Editor and Publisher, trade journal 
of the newspaper business, called Roberts 
a master craftsman. “We trust his su- 
periors will give this picture more than 
passing consideration when thoughts of 
rewards arise.” 

Characteristically, many AP members 
demanded a story on how Roberts con- 
trived to time his shutter with exploding 
bombs and escape without a blur. In pur- 
suit of this, AP stumbled onto the aw- 








Associated Press 


Synthetic bombardment in Tunisia trapped Roberts and the AP 











Got time to do any reading, Doc? 


Every one knows that doctors carrying on at home in 
these days of war have their hands full. It would hardly 
be surprising to learn they haven’t had time to more than 
glance at a piece of reading matter in Weeks. 

But here’s a different story. Here’s a doctor* who tells 
us he finds the time to read The Evening Bulletin. 

Not always the way most people read The Bulletin, 
that’s true. Sometimes he hardly has time for dinner, let 
alone the newspaper. But just the same, he manages to get 
ina thorough job of it. For if he doesn’t have time evenings, 


the papers are saved by his family, and he goes through 
them, page by page, when he gets a little leisure. 


Just why does this doctor find the time to read The 
Evening Bulletin? For the same reason 85% of the people 
of Philadelphia spend an average of 53 minutes with 
The Bulletin daily. It’s his newspaper and it’s their news- 
paper. It has what Philadelphians want the way they 
want it. It circulates among over 600,000—is the largest 


evening newspaper in America. , m, inks. Doc. We'd like to print 
your name but we know the reticence of your profession about such things. 


In Philadel phia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin! 
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You're on your last lap to 
pipe-paradise when you tamp in 
aload of Briggs. For all the choice 
tobaccos in this rich blend have 
been cask-mellowed for years— 
longer than many high-priced 
blends. So let Briggs’ gentle rich- 
ness pamper your palate just 
once—and you’ll see what pipes 
were really invented for! Make 
this joyful discovery today— 
ask for Briggs. 
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HEAR A WORLD OF SOUND 
THROUGH THIS TINY MAICO 












Small as o pocket watch, yet enables 
hard of person to carry on 
normal conversation at 20 feet—to 
hear even a whisper with loud noises 
cushioned 


Send name of relative, friend or 
your own name for a new experience 
in hearing. No obligation. Address 
Maico Co., inc., Dept. 40-H, 2632 
Nicollet Avenve, Minneapolis. 


A product of the Maico Co 
which provides 90 7 of Ameri- 
ca's precision hearing test equip- 
ment. Choice of ear physicians 
hospitals, universities, clinics 
airlines, U.S Army and Navy 


MAICO 
Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 
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|CASH’S 
[PRICES 








As Your Daily Mouthwash 


Notice its delightful flavor and pleasing results 





woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash's are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 


your things with your own name, 


as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders for Camp and School EARLY! 


Triel Offer: Send us 15¢ for 

! Dozen of your FIRST name. 

$83 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Cona., 
or 78 Gray Street. Belleville, Ont. 
$1.50 

SIX DOZEN $2.00 TWtiv exer a aa) 







THREE DOZEN 











ted. (1) That all five pictures were staged 
reenactments of battle scenes he had wit- 
nessed at too great a distance to photo. 
graph; (2) that “on bad advice” he 
thought he “could get away with” cap. 
tions purporting the pictures as battle 
scenes. Small land mines, it appeared, had 
simulated bomb bursts. 

Roberts was suspended and ordered 
home, since the AP found no extenuatin 
circumstances. Original skeptics both in 
the War Department and on photo desks 
wished they had played their first hunches, 
which were: (1) The explosions didn’t 
look like bomb bursts, (2) motorized 
troops were not taking over, (3) prone 
and kneeling riflemen were firing, appar- 
ently, at nothing but a mysterious and 
seemingly defenseless smoke candle. Army 
press relations had held up the photos 
four days, releasing them only when a 
duplicate of the patrol -scene was finally 
cleared by the African field censor. 


Buy Bonds 


“With the force and roar of Niagara,” 
as Frank E. Tripp, chairman of the Allied 
Newspaper Council, put it, the nation’s 
press-opened up this week with an unprec- 
edented, campaign to sell $13,000,000,000 
in Second War Loan bonds. Main eye- 
opener for the ordinary nonbanking in- 
vestor, from whom the Treasury expects 
to get $8,000,000,000, was the smashing 
concentration of retailers’ advertising copy 
on the War Bond theme. On Monday this 
practically pushed merchandise offerings 
out of New York dailies; elsewhere, every 
Tuesday during the drive was chosen for 
the barrage of nearly 6,000 members of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. And Tripp and his council counted 
on “countless millions of lines of editorial 
space” to do the rest. 


Quarantined Reporters 


The Allegheny village of Hot Springs, 
Va., consists of the luxurious 600-room 
Homestead Hotel, a drugstore, a grocery, 
a clapboard inn, and little else. Last Sat- 
urday, after hush-hush negotiations 
viewed with dark suspicion by Washing- 
ton newsmen in general. and Columnist 
Raymond Clapper in particular, the State 
Department selected the Homestead for 
the United Nations Food Conference 


starting May 18. Simultaneously the cor- 


respondents’ darkest fears were con- 
firmed: The Homestead, its 17,000 acres 
of grounds, and its delegates will be out 
of bounds for reporters, except for staged 

«plenary sessions at start and finish (a 
fortnight apart) . 

Behind the State Departnient’s suave 
explanation that the food-for-Europe dis- 
cussions will be too technical to be read- 
able lay this fact: From the start, the 
White House had wanted to isolate the 
conference lest constant contact between 
delegates and reporters air Allied differ- 
ences (such as Russians vs. Poles) to the 
detriment of the war effort. Elmer Davis, 
OWI chief, reportedly opposed this view, 
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and for a time it seemed that the “quar- 
antine” idea would be dropped. Indeed, 
last Friday, even Clapper wrote that the 
matter had been settled satisfactorily. 

But next day Clapper, almost never so 
bitter, wrote: “Yesterday’s dispatch was 
all wrong .. - the conference press officer 
[Mike McDermott of the State Depart- 
ment] must park outside where the ob- 
noxious gentlemen of the press may, in 
their newly assigned roles as social lepers, 
beg for a crumb of official information. 
This is President Roosevelt’s doing, and 
it doesn’t do his judgment much credit 
_,. He wants it because he found it so 
much more pleasant at Casablanca not 
to have newspaper reporters around.” 

How the plan would finally work out 
was anyone’s guess. Many thought dele- 
gates and correspondents would manage 
to see each other. But that didn’t solve 
the problem of where the newsmen would 
work. The closest adequate hostel is the 
Cascades Inn, about 3 miles from Hot 
Springs. 








EDUCATION 


Missed History 


Lincoln was the first President of the 
United States .. . Alexander Hamilton was 
most noted for his watches . . . Theodore 
Roosevelt was a great man because he was 
a forest ranger ... Walt Whitman was an 
orchestra leader . . . William James was 





we 


fihe outlaw brother of the bandit Jesse. 


Such answers to a test given to 7,000 
freshmen in 36 colleges caused The New 
York Times editorially to cry out in de- 
spair last week that among the youth of 
our country there was “a striking ignorance 
of even the most elementary aspects of 
United States history.” The survey was 
conducted by the paper’s education editor, 
Benjamin Fine, but the idea came from 
Hugh Russell Fraser,* crusader chairman 
of the Committee on American History 
(also a former “news classifier” for The 
Times) . The first intimation of what was 
coming appeared last June (NEWSWEEK, 
June 29, 1942), when Fine reported that 
in 72 per cent of our colleges American 
history was not required for admission. 

To back up his latest discovery, Fine 
was given all the space he wanted—a score 
of columns over several days—in which he 


expounded at length on misconceptions 
like these: 


Peorte: Most frequently listed as World 
War Presidents were Coolidge, Hoover, 
Harding, both Roosevelts, Garner, Alf 

ndon, and Lincoln. Thomas Jefferson 
was called the President of the Confed- 
eracy, founder of The Saturday Evening 
Post, a Salvation Army worker, and the 
discoverer of electricity. George Washing- 
ton was a Civil War President, while (in 








*Fraser resigned from the United States Of- 
fice of Education in a resultant clash of opin- 
wn over history vs. social-study teaching. 

















ce ARE BLOOMING 
gene un South 


6 
@ @ Through nature’s benevolent nurturing most 
things grow abundantly and luxuriously—down 
South. However, today—there are new and 
different pfe blossoming over southern land- 
scapes . DUSTRIAL PLANTS! 

The t ous roar of machines contrasts 
sharply soft voices from plantation 
uth has come into its own and 
long the nation’s production 













the South through 18 years, 
has caught the rit of these changes taking 
place. Delta pl her efforts today to fit the 
needs of a new industrial South... a marching 
South! 


DELTR fe Lincs. 








DELTA SERVES A NEW INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 













































“Our Farmers Need Each Jack and Bill 
Their Cows to Milk and Fields to Till” 


And high-proof alcohol is needed, too, to make essential war products. That’s why 
Calvert distilleries are now converted 100% to war production. But laid away in 
Calvert’s air-conditioned warehouses are substantial reserves of rare, selected stocks. 
Now irreplaceable, the very cream of these stocks is refined to a magnificent mel- 
lowness and labeled Calvert Reserve, the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation ...Calvert Reserve... will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 






































For Globe-Wernicke, making wood filing equipment is not a war-time development. 
We have been leaders in this field for over half a century. Thanks to an organi- 
zation that “knows how” and unusual production facilities, we continue to offer 
wood files that will give very satisfactory service. 


Globe-Wernicke wood files are designed to con- 
serve vital materials . .. made of air-seasoned wood 
... carefully selected for uniform good quality 
and appearance . . . will last a business lifetime. 















Illustration shows “Defender” style . . . made in 
a 2, 3 and 4-drawer letter and legal 
sizes . . . also with insert drawers 
for various filing combinations . . . 
available in beautiful imitation wal- 
nut and dark green finishes. 


a 


These dependable wood files are 
equipped with progressive type wood suspension 
with fibre rollers that permit drawers to glide easily 
and quietly. Consult your Globe-Wernicke dealer 
» » » OF write direct to us for more information. 





te BUY MORE WAR BONDS 




















She Globo-We rnicke Co, .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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one case) Lincoln had “emaciated the 
slaves.” 


Tue Constitution: One student said it 
gave the “power of voting on the appease. 
ment of the President.” The Bill of Rights 
came up with many new “freedoms” and 
“rights” clinging to it: the freedom to have 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
freedom from no jobs; the right to “bare” 
arms; the right to no slaves. 


Puaces: Virtually every one of the 48 
states appeared on lists of the thirteen 
original states, while St. Louis was placed 
on the Pacific Ocean, Lake Huron, Lake 
Erie, the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Lawrence 
River, and almost every place else except 
where it belongs—on the Mississippi. 


The welter of words had a widespread 
effect. Some educators applauded; some 
congressmen suggested an investigation of 
history teaching; the Senate ordered the 
survey printed as a public document. But 
up at Harvard a full-page article in The 
Crimson scoffed that The Times had been 
taken in “by a mass of spontaneous kid- 
ding” by tongue-in-cheek collegians. 


Tickanetley (Not Ticanetlee) 


Back in 1890 President Harrison set up 
the Board on Geographic Names to ob- 
tain “uniform usage in regard to geo 
graphic nomenclature and orthography.” 
After that, the BGN from time to time 
issued pamphlets and, less frequently, 
bulky dictionary-like reports setting forth 
such decrees as: “Tickanetley: creek and 
village, Gilmer County, Ga. (Not Tican- 
etlee, Tickanetly, nor Tickenetly.)” or: 
“Long: point, northeast point of Great 
Cranberry Island, Hancock County, Me. 
(Not Manchester, Mayo’s, nor Stanley.)” 
Interspersed were nuggets informing the 
reader that such and such a river flowed 


“northeasterly through southeast quarter 


of T. 28 'S., R. 19 E.” and that Hanging 
Woman Creek in Wyoming was so named 
because “a sister of Bobtail Horse and 
Hollow Wood, after having been scolded 
by her mother, hung herself from a tree 
located on this creek.” 

A suitably impressive list of consult- 
ants helped the board arrive at such de 
cisions, but its permanent staff consisted 
solely of an executive secretary and & 
clerk—until the war. Then it started 
mushrooming until .it included 100 spe 
cialists in geography, languages, and 
spelling. In March the Interior Depart- 
ment, which supervises the board, al- 
nounced it was being reorganized under 8 
new director, Dr. Meredith F. Burl, 
former chief of research in the depatt- 
ment’s Land Office. By this week the 
reorganization was well under way. 

The chief reason for the board’s stream 
lining was the vast increase in its clientele 
and the need of that clientele for speed. 
Once its services were largely used by 
mapmakers and by editors—of newsp* 
pers and other nongovernmental publica- 
tions as well as those of the government. 
Today the Army, Navy, and the wi 
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YOUR FEET work overtime, too, these days! But in Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes they don’t suffer from the extra activities, longer 
hours and unaccustomed walking required by war. Four patented 
features eliminate foot aches and pains, provide unrationed relief and 
comfort. And these shoes offer extra wear plus a practically-new look 
even after resoling. You will be correctly fitted by experts who haye 
available an unusual size range...some models in sizes to 15... 


some with widths AAAA to EEE. 
A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 


Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-4, Rockland, Massachusetts. 





Acme 
High School: Clif Thompson, 
who is 8 foot 7, and a junior in Mar- 
quette School of Law, gets a pin from 
Delta Theta Phi, the legal fraternity. 
Now 38 and weighing 460 pounds, Cliff 
once sold beer and worked for circuses. 





agencies must have information that the 
board can supply, and often they must 
have it fast. f 

Thus a new place name may come in 
the news. The Foreign Intelligence 
Broadcasting service, conceivably, might 
need information in the middle of the 
night on its name, its spelling, and its 
natural features. So the board is planning 
a 24-hour information service. 

Equally important from the Army point 
of view is uniformity in names and spell- 
ing of military maps. In this country, for 
instance, if there were two Smithtowns 
in a given state, one of two Army units 


ordered to join forces at Smithtown, Clark _ 


County, might wind up at Smithtown, 
Morris County. For reasons of military 
security, one Smithtown must go; the ci- 
vilian BGN decides which it will be, and 
its decisions are final. - 

Abroad, the difficulties are chiefly lin- 
gustic. Thus hill is spelled dijebel in 
Arabic, gebel in Italian, and jebel in 
French. The Army has decided to follow 
the spelling of the country which has sov- 
ereignty, and the board_is now busiest tag- 
ging branches of foreign rivers so they 
will be distinguishable. Romanizing names 
from Turkish, Russian, and other non- 
Latin alphabets is another of the board’s 
problems. In primitive lands names, when 


rendered into English, all too often turn 


into something unprintable; in such in- 
stances the problem is to dig up a tag 
More suitable to parlor conversation. 
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1. Patented Shank 

2. Metatarsal Raise 

3. Flat Forepart 

4. Correct Arch Fitting 
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Akron M.O’Neil Co. Grand Rapids Steketee’s Nashville Meador’s Rochester Pidgeon’s 
Atlanta Geo. Muse Clo.Co. —_ Harrisburg Crego's New Orleans Pokorny’s St.Louis Famous-BarrCo. — 
Baltimore N.Hess’ Sons Holyoke _ Childs New York City Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
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When Jim brought out 
that bottle of Great 
Western American Cham- 
I was thrilled... 

it was a toast to me 
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Bringing Bach Alive 


It was typical of Leopold Stokowskj 
that the greatest Passion music ever 
written wouldn’t be enough in itself. If 
he were going to present the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion (as he did last week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York), it would have to be something 
beyond the usual run of St. Matthew 
Passions which unfold with the approach 
of every Holy Week. 

It was. Stokowski was advertised in 
the same size type as Bach. And with 
Robert Edmond Jones, ever the theatrical 
pioneer, and George Balanchine, the Rus- 
sian choreographer, as collaborators, the 
indefatigable Stoky staged what was called 
“a new form of miracle play.” Soloists and 
orchestra were in the pit; the 200-voice 
chorus was placed on both sides and also 
filled fully half of the stage. 

That much might have been all right— 
if you like Stokowski’s Bach. But what 
happened on the rest of the stage should 
have only happened in the Hollywood 
Bowl on a rainy night in 1903. 

As the singers unfolded the story of the 
Crucifixion of Christ, mimes on the stage 
portrayed the action involved. Slides of a 
cross, the head of Christ, the Crucifixion, 
and a crescent moon were thrown on the 
Met’s cyclorama. The part of Mary Mag- 
dalene was played by Lillian Gish, and it 
was thought best that Jesus Christ be 
symbolized as a column of golden light. 

The starving children of the world wil 
profit by the occasion, for the full house 
created a fund for them. But musically, it 
provided ample reason to continue giving 
Bach for Bach’s sake and not Stokowski’s. 


Unsmiling Eyes 

The Supreme Court decided last week 
that however “congenitally irresponsible” 
authors might be, they could not—es 
George Graff Jr. had—sell a copyright re 
newal to one firm and then, years later, 
sell it again to still another. Graff, the 
case in question brought out, had written 
(with Chauncey Olcott as co-author) the 
words to “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” 
In 1917, being in “financial straits,” he sold 
his rights to renew the copyright to 
M. Witmark & Sons. ‘Then, in 1939, when 
the original copyright expired, Graff reg- 
istered the song and this time assigned the 
rights to the Fred Fisher Music Co. 

Concluding that the Copyright Adc 
does not nullify such renewal assignments, 
Justice Frankfurter’s opinion held that 
“we cannot draw a principle of law from 
the. familiar stories of garret-poverty of 
some men of literary genius.” 


q Another legal musical note of the week 
was the announcement that Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s $600,000 suit against Columbis 
records (Newsweek, March 15) had beet 
“amicably adjusted” —how “amicably” 
neither party would admit. 

























If they win 
| ...only our dead 
| are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea —to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
: Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No fonger will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
Only our dead will be free..Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace. 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it— you cannot think of this as other wars. __ 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. 
This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 

Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 
—worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To en- 
list the help of every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens 
Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. If there is no Defense Council 
in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, help to organize 
one. If one. exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for 
Freedom — now! 


- © 
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Sawing 
in half—literally 


When a magician does it, it’s a good rick. 
When a surgeon does it, it’s a good jéb. 
Using small, motor-driven circular saws to 


a woman 





open skulls and slit leg bones, he works with | 
living tissues just as a skilled cabinet maker | 
uses walnut and birch. 

Naturally, such devices must be operated 
by electric motors which are completely ce- 
liable. The patient must not be endangered 
by the ibility of motor failure. Bodine 
motors drive many of these instruments, -de- 
livering full power at any desired speed. 

‘Dependable Bodine motors are also found 
in war and industrial applications, as well 
as in scientific apparatus. If you are de- 
signing motor-driven devices for post-war use, 
why not take advantage of this wide experi- 
ence? Bodine engineers can help you by 
igning exactly the right motor for your 





uct. These precision motors have 
helping industry for over 35 years. 





Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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enenions of opinion in_ this 
country by official Washington, by in- 
fluential Republican Jeaders and by the 
press since Winston Churchill spoke on 
March 21 indicate that something ex- 
traordinary has happened. Clearly, 
Churchill’s blunt, down-to-earth realism 
has done more to clarify and unite.our 
thinking than anything else since 1939. 
That is statesmanship of a high order. 

The catalytic secret of Churchill’s 
speech lay in his suggestion of a formula 
for postwar organization which elimi- 
nates almost every factor that blocked 
this country’s joining the League 24 
years ago and its participating in the 
jerry-built order the League signalized. 
He drew the outlines of a program for 
stability which every American not 
utterly blind to the realities can accept. 

Churchill, by inference and through 
Eden’s private conversations here, made 
it plain that whatever the United States 
chooses to do about postwar Europe, 
that continent will be stabilized by the 
two powers capable of doing the job— 
Great Britain and Russia. He proposed 
that regional councils do the effective 
policing to guard the peace; that a 
world organization, when formed, have 
none of the features which wrecked the 
League; that the peace setup rest not 
upon a theoretical paper equality of big 
and little countries, but upon the four 
) powers—the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, Russia and China; and 
that England would not attempt to tell 
us how to organize the great regional 
area of the Western Hemisphere. 

Let us see how these ideas affect our 
interests. 

To begin with, they put a sensible 
estimate on the future of Russia. Most 
people in this country don’t like the 
Russian form of goverfiment and are 
determined to keep Communism out of 
the United States. But that should not 
close our eyes to two hard facts. First, 
Russia’s size, resources, self-sufficiency 
and historic policy all make it most un- 
likely that Russia’s territorial interests 
will be inimical to ours. Second, Russia’s 
desire to have friendly governments, 
uncontrolled by Germany, in predomi- 
nately Slavic countries bordering on her 
western frontier not only has some 
justification but points to an outcome 
we simply cannot prevent. 

The European structure set up at 
Versailles was a bridge supported on 
only one bank of the river. Because it 





Getting Down to Earth 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


expected something that did not happen 
—the collapse of the Bolshevik regime 
in Russia—it left Russia out. It at- 
tempted to anchor on France a cordon 
sanitaire which France could not have 
sustained, even had she remained 
healthy and militarily impregnable. 

All this the British recognized in 
Eden’s Anglo-Russian alliance of 1942. 
We had better recognize it too, or we 
shall end in disunity at home and frus- 
tration abroad. Our role in Europe will 
be to encourage in every friendly way 
the formation of federated groups of 
smaller states with as much autonomy 
as possible. But basically we will have 
to realize that the stability of any order 
established there will depend upon Great 
Britain and Russia, just as the peace 
created in 1815-22 rested upon them. 
That peace, incidentally, lasted 100 
years. We could do worse than settle 
for such a period of freedom from world 
disorder. 


The development of Pan America 
into a regional council of nations is 
already under way. Mr. Churchill, with 
great tact, did not mention that, but 
the inference is plain. It is our business 
and, by the same token, our responsi- 
bility. So far as the Churchill-proposed 
council of Eastern Asia is concerned, we 
would do well to think of accepting a 
membership, along with Great Britain, 
Russia and China. American opinion 
has never been especially opposed to our 
participation in efforts toward collective 
security in the Western Pacific. It would 
certainly support major responsibilities 
there after this war. 

This leaves the way open to the 
creation of a world league with moder- 
ate powers at first, and with a capacity 
for growth as new avenues for coopera- 
tion are laid out jn a peaceful world. 
Meanwhile, until reason is ready, power 
must control. Fortunately, in this case, 
power rests with the four countries least 
apt to be predatory, since they already 
possess continental and intercontinental 
resources. 2 

All signs point to a swift recognition 
of the value of Churchill’s proposals by 


thoughtful Americans. In any case, it | 


is obvious that the division of opinion 
here’ is not between isolation and co- 
operation. Isolation is out. The real 
argument is only whether we shall ac- 
cept a form of cooperation built upon 
rock or in the clouds. 
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SUDDEN DEATH ... made in U. S.A. 


They asked for it. 


Axis gangsters took the miracle of 
aviation and made it a weapon of 
destruction. They bred their birds 


of prey, unleashed them— 


Now they hear a tougher breed roaring: 
overhead. Army Airacobras, made at 


Bell Aircraft, bringing sudden death. 


In three years—starting from scratch 


-we Americans created the largest 


aitcraft industry in all the world. 


Spotting our enemies ten years we 
are already outbuilding them. This 


is a record we can all take pride in. 


x & *® 
When the world’s skylanes are made 
safe for peaceful 
travel and come 
merce, the aircraft 
industry promises 
you planes ad- 
vanced almost be- 


yond imagination. 


We men and women who designed, 
engineered and built the cannon 
bearing Airacobra, will be ready for 
an important assignment. © Bell Air- 


craft Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 
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FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


BELL 7... 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 





Fiave YOU ever made a list of the things that have 
changed lately? It’s like making a catalog of everything 
you ever bought, used or wanted. No cuffs on your trousers, 
no vests, tires, overshoes, or garden hose, one cup of coffee 
and half the sugar, no Sunday driving, “meatless” days, one 
pat of butter . .. and so on! 


Of course, no red-blooded, straight-thinking American will 

grumble about anything that’s needed to win the war. But 

when, to save vital materials and labor, the old, familiar 

trademarks and brands that you’ve known and depended 

on for years, begin to show up in new packages and labels 

and sizes and prices, you can’t help wondering if there’s 

anything that isn’t going to change. f 
And in this uncertainty, it’s a distinct pléasure for the men 

who love fine whiskies to know that here are five great : 
whiskies whose quality is 100 proof against the bombs of 
change! 

The illustrious quality of Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old | 
Crow, Old Overholt and Mount Vernon hasn’t changed! 

And it won’t change! For the simple reason that even in war- 

time, THE STRICT U. S. GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 

SPECIFYING HOW BOTTLED IN BOND WHISKIES SHALL 

BE PRODUCED ARE NOT CHANGED. 


OLD GRAN D=- DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


OLD CROW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON 
ilers plants 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





